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NATHANIEL P. BANES. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Power is the great ruling quality of the 
organization of General Banks. Physically, 
he is in a high degree tough and enduring, is 
one of the few wiry, hardy men that never 
tire or weary with labor, mental or physical. 
Those qualities of temperament give him 
great positiveness of character and ability to 
control the minds and guide the actions of 
others. From childhood he must have been a 
ruling spirit among his associates. 

His phrenology indicates uncommon self- 
reliance, and ig in most excellent harmony 
with his positive temperament. His Firm- 
ness is almost excessively developed. His 
will is law wherever he has responsibility. 
His C ienti , as well as Firmness, is 
remarkably large. He has a keen sense of 
what is right, a quick appreciation of his re- 
sponsibility and that of others, a disposition to 











PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GEN. NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 


foundation of the gov- 
ernment. His superior, 
as a presiding officer of a 
deliberative body, prob- 
ably does not live. 

He is eminently a self- 
made man. He started 
in life poor, unaided, and 
unknown, learned and 
followed a mechanical 
trade successfully, and 
at mature manhood laid 
aside the tools of his 
trade, obtained an edu- 
eation, and studied law, 
becoming a leading man 
in the Legislature of his 
native State, also its 
Governor, Member of 
Congress, Speaker of the 
House of Representa- 
tives, and now, while 
still young, he is a ma- 
jor-general in the United 
States Army. These 
facts speak in unmistak- 
able language, that Na- 
thaniel P. Banks is a 
most remarkable man. 

His powerful and ac- 





do his own duty fully, and to require of those 
who are his subordinates the most implicit 
conformity to rule. It has been said by those 
who opposed his election as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, that he was the 
best administrative officer that ever sat in that 
chair, not excepting the great Henry Clay; 
that he would de more business in a given 
time, and sway the House, or lead it more com- 
pletely, than any presiding officer since the 





tive organization lies at 
the foundation of all his high achievements in 
the midst of difficulties. His head appears to 
be very high, and is not broad, especially in 
the middle portion, his Seeretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness being moderately developed. 
He is a very frank, straightforward “man, 
averse to all chicanery and double dealing. 
He values property only as an instrument of 
good ; and the fact that he, at this time, is 
without a fortune, is an evidence at once of 
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his moderate Acquisitiveness and large Con- 
scientiousness. Any man who has occupied 
such positions as he, could have become rich, 
had property been an object of ambition. and 
had he not been endowed very highly with the 
elements of justice, integrity, and manliness. 

The head is large in the region of the rea- 
soning intellect ; his mind takes a wide range, 
and grasps principles without difficulty. His 
Comparison is enormously developed, indica- 
ting a quick, clear, and strong power of 
analysis and discrimination. His knowledge 
of character is most excellent; he understands 
men at the first glance, and knows how to rule 
and guide those who are placed within the 
range of his influence, and how to select “‘ the 
right man for the right place.” 

His Perceptive organs are large, giving him 
quickness of observation, power to gather 
knowledge rapidly and arrange it for use. He 
is capable of being a good mathematician, a 
first-rate engineer, and an efficient business 
man; has talent for speaking, but his style 
would be compact, vigorous, and elevated 
rather than ornate and flowery. His Moral 
organs, as a class, are large. He is benevo- 
lent in his disposition, respectful toward 
superiors, upright and honest in his feelings, 
energetic in his disposition, thorough, coura- 
geous and independent in the discharge of 
duty, warm-hearted toward friends, and just 
toward his foes. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Nathaniel Prentiss Banks was born in Wal- 
tham, Mass., January 30, 1816. From all we 
ean learn, he had but few advantages of edu- 
eation during the early part of his life. It is 
evident, however, from the many important 
positions of trust, responsibility, and honor 
which he has filled in his brief and eventful 
life, that those few advantages were not 
thrown away, but most faithfully improved ; 
and that he still found time to devote to the 
grave and important studies of history, politi- 
eal economy, and the science of government— 
illustrating by example the force of industry, 
energy, perseverance, and self-reliance. As 
our limited space will not permit us to enter 
into details in reference to Gen. Banks’ early 
life, we will proceed with this short sketch by 
the introduction of what appears to us the 
stepping-stone to his present high position. 

In a small debating society formed in his 
native village he took a prominent part, gain- 
ing that acquaintance with parliamentary 
rules which he subsequently turned to such 
useful account in the deliberative bodies of his 
State and of the Federal Government. As an 
illustration of the zeal with which he attend- 
ed to this branch of his training, it is related 
that, when temporarily residing in a neighbor- 
ing town, he was in the habit of walking a 
distance of nine miles an evening and back, 
to be present at the meetings of the society. 


x 








Mr. Banks first exercised his influence on 
the public mind through the medium of the 
newspaper press, as editor of a journal pub- 
lished in his native town. He subsequently 
controlled the columns of a newspaper in 
Lowell. In both of these sheets, while advo- 
cating the principles of the Democratic party 
—then in a minority in the State—with abil- 
ity, courage, and yet with that judicious mod- 
eration which is a characteristic of his tem- 
perament, he strenuously labored for the 
promotion of temperance, popular education, 
and such other moral objects as good citizens 
of every shade of partisan opinion can not 
hesitate to unite upon. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Banks has 
never been defeated in a popular election. 
This is a mistake. He was for six successive 
years, in his native town, a defeated candidate 
for the Massachusetts Legislature, and at the 
commencement of the gold excitement was 
about emigrating for a more promising field of 
political exertion in California, but was de- 
terred by the thought of his obligations to the 
friends who had so long stood by him, and who 
desired him to await another trial. On this 


he was successful, and in 1848 was elected to 





the Massachusetts Legislature as a represent- 
ative from Waltham. The fact that from that 
time till his election to Congress he was regu- 
larly returned to the Legislature, shows the 
satisfaction with which his course was regard- 
ed by his fellow-townsmen. His first speech 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
evoked by the presentation of certain resolves 
on the slavery question, and by the animad- 
versions of a Free Soil member upon the 
Democratic party, was delivered on February 
23d, 1849, the purpose of it being to show that 
the masses of that organization, in co-operat- 
ing for the territorial enlargement of our 
national domain, had not been influenced by 
the desire of extending or strengthening the 
institution of slavery. The discussion then 
pending, relative to the Wilmot Proviso, im- 
parted a peculiar interest to this speech, which 
was listened to with a degree of attention such 
as is rarely bestowed upon the first effort of a 
new member. He caught the ear of the 
House, and always after was one of its leading 
members. During his legislative career he 
took an active and influential part in the pub- 
lic business, serving on the important commit- 
tees (especially important in a State like 
Massachusetts) on Railways and Canals, and 
on Education. Among the more noticeable 
speeches delivered by him here, were those on 
the proposition to enact a Plurality Law with 
reference to the elections of members of Con- 
gress, and on questions connected with the 
railway interests of the State. 

In the early part of 1850, the Board of 
Education, desirous of calling public attention 


to the subject of procuring certain changes in 


the laws relative to the educational system of 





Massachusetts, conferred upon Mr. Banks th 
appointment of assistant agent to the Board, 
After delivering many public addresses in fur- 
therance of the object for which he was select- 
ed, he resigned the office in September of the 
same year, in consequence of having previ- 
ously accepted from the Legislature the ap. 
pointment of member of the State Valuation 
or Census Committee, which then began its 
sessions. 

Mr. Banks on several occasions had been 
honored by the Democratic Conventions of 
Middlesex County with a nomination for the 
State Senate, which he had always declined. 
In November, 1850, however, he was elected 
to the Senate from that county by a majority 
of about two thousand over his competitor. 
At the same time he was chosen to represent 
Waltham in the House, and on the meeting of 
the Legislature he decided to remain in the 
popular branch of that body. By a large ma- 
jority he was chosen, on the first ballot, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. For two successive sessions he 
held the position of presiding officer of a 
legislative body embracing about four hundred 
members, a position which had been adorned 
by the parliamentary accomplishments of some 
of the most eminent sons of the old Common- 


wealth, yet never with more distinguished 


suecess than during the inecumbency of the 
subject of this sketch. 

In 1853, at the assembling of the Convention 
to revise the Massachusetts Constitution, Mr. 
Banks was chosen president, and the manner 
in which he acquitted himself did no discredit 
to his previous reputation. 

After repeatedly declining a nomination te 
Congress, Mr. Banks finally acceded to the 
wishes of the Democratic party, and in 1852 
was elected a member of the National House 
of Representatives, to which his constituents 
have since twice returned him with increased 
majorities. During the period of his Congres- 
sional life, Mr. Banks attained a commanding 
prominence among the rising statesmen of the 
nation. He has spoken little, but always per- 
tinently, and with marked ability and effect. 

The election of Mr. Banks to the speakership 
of the National House of Representatives was 
what first brought him prominently before the 
American people. His Democratic antecedents 
had made him probably the only available 
candidate of the Republican party which 
nominated him against the candidate repre- 
senting the Administration—a position of so 
trying a character aseto have extinguished a 
politician of merely ordinary nerve, and of a 
discretion anything short of invincible. His 
conduct, when elected, fully justified the selec- 
tion of his supporters. At the close of his 
term of service, the unsurpassed ability, dig- 
nity, and fairness with which he had discharged 
the duties of the chair, were generally con 
ceded, and by none with more distinctness 
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than by his political opponents on the floor. 
A Democratic member from Georgia, in advo- 
cating the vote of thanks with which Speaker 
Banks was honored on the last day of the ses- 
sion, eulogized his impartiality in reference to 
the sectional struggles of the House, with the 
remark that Mr. Banks “ stood so straight that 
he almost leaned over to the other side.” It 
is a sufficient confirmation of this judgment to 
say that no decision of his as Speaker was 
ever overruled. 

Mr. Banks possesses in a remarkable degree 
the qualities of a presiding officer. His dis- 
cretion, and that imperturbable calmness which 
has given to him the designation of the “Iron 
Man,” are united to unwavering promptitude 
of decision, and to a thorough acquaintance 
with parliamentary rules. His voice is well 
trained and of great compass, and his utter- 
ance distinct and impressive. Though not of 
large frame, his presence and bearing, when in 
the chair, are singularly dignified and com- 
manding. During the most turbulent sessions 
of Congress, his little hammer striking on the 
desk, and his clear, decisive cal] for ‘“ order,”’ 
would quell the tumult like the edict of a 
despot. 

Mr. Banks was elevated to the gubernato- 
rial chair for the first time in 1857, by a coali- 
tion of the same elements which secured him 
a seat in Congress and the Speaker’s chair. 
Three times the people of the State emphatic- 
ally indorsed the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of this responsible position ; 
and as parties were marshaling for the contest 
in the fall of 1860, Mr. Banks took the State 
by surprise on announcing his intention to 
retire from political life. He removed to 


_ Chicago early in the present year, to connect 


himself with the Illinois Central Railway as 
managing director, but President Lincoln has 
called him from this post, to place him where 
he can serve his country to better advantage. 
Gen. Banks’ great energy, his well-known ad- 
ministrative ability, and the military knowl- 
edge which he acquired while commander-in- 
chief of the Massachusetts militia, fit him 
admirably for his new duties. 


eh om ee 


Lake Harney.—It is a beautiful and ro- 
mantic sheet of water in the interior of Wash- 
ington Territory. It is seventeen miles in 
length, from east to west, and about twelve 
miles over at its greatest width. The tleva- 
tion is over 4,000 feet above the sea level. It 
is fed by two small streams—Moose Creek from 
the west, and Willow Creek flowing through a 
succession of tule marshes from the north. 
This lake has no outlet; the waters contain a 
mixture of salt and saleratus in strong solu- 
tion, and areexieainaly offensive in odor and 
taste. The immediate surroundings are dreary 
and barren in the extreme. No fish live in it, 
though Willow Creek, its tributary, contains 
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immense numbers. This stream drains a 
beautiful valley, commencing twelve miles 
north of the lake, having an area of 5,000 
miles—a luxutiant meadow, bounded by cliffs 
of basaltic rocks on the west, and the timbered 
slopes of the Blue Mountains on the east. 
The great altitude renders this beautiful 
valley wholly unsuited to agriculture, yet its 
luxuriant pastures may some day allure thither 
the hardy adventurer with his flocks and herds. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 4. 

In the base of the brain, backward from 
Alimentiveness, is the organ of Destructive- 
ness, located directly over the opening of the 
ear, and Combativeness is situated about an 
inch and a haif upward and backward from 
the opening of the ear, directly behind De- 
structiveness and Secretiveness. 

These organs spring spontaneously into act- 
ivity very early in the history of the human 
being. As we have said, Alimentiveness, or 
appetite, expresses the first want of the new- 
born infant; and we suppose that amger or 
executiveness, which arises from the combined 
action of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
comes into play next to appetite in the order of 
development. When the child finds itself cramp- 
ed and restricted in motion, whether by the 
arms of its nurse or by its clothing, it instantly 
commences to struggle for freedom and to 
overcome the restraint. If it succeed in doing 
so, it seems contented; if not, it cries as if 
angry. These feelings, of course, are not only 
instinctive, but blind in their action; that is 
to say, there is nothing of mind or memory 
connected with them. What is true of the in- 
fant in this respect is more or less true also of 
the actions of adults ; for a man never seems 
to act so blindly, so unthoughtfully, as when 
angry. 

It seems to be the natural impulse of these 
propensities to resist, to struggle against oppo- 
sition, toovercome. Sometimes the most care- 
ful planning, the most labored preparation 
which the intellect, guided by science, can 
command, is made, and seems to guide the ex- 
ecutive faculties. This is true in engineering 
and in the accomplishment of great works. It 
is true in some battles; but in nine cases out 
of ten, when the outline of the plan has been 
followed, personal encounters, hand-to-hand 
struggles, and indiscriminate skirmishes, guid- 
ed by the passion of the moment, become prac- 
tically the law of battle. In ordinary per- 
sonal disagreements, the intellect rarely does 
more than act as priming to set on fire the 
passions of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, after which they act at random, impelled 
by their own energy, apparently with no re- 


‘straint. Some persons have large Cautious- 


ness, strong reasoning intellect, and that equa- 








ble moderation of temperament which enables 
them to think of consequences and count the 
cost even when aroused to anger; but these 
people constitute the exception, and not the 
rule of action. 

The great object of training and education 
in conjunction with these propensities should 
be to guard against their undue excitability, 
to refrain from appealing to them directly in 
the hour of exasperation, and secondly, to as- 
sist or awaken the activity of such other fac- 
ulties as shall tend to modify, cheek, guide, 
and restrain these passions. It is not the 
question whether these propensities shall exist 
in the mind, nor whether they shall rise into 
activity ; for they not only exist, but ought to 
exist; they not only will spring into sponta- 
neous activity, but it is right that they should 
do so. But the great question is, How shall 
the other parts of the mind be brought to bear 
upon them, so as to keep them, as we might 
say of a train of cars, “on the track?” We 
seldom complain of the normal action of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness. We are proud 
to see friends dash on nobly in a good cause, 
and scatter right and left bad, unworthy, and 
improper opposition to their just progress. In 
like manner the engineer is proud and the 
passengers happy when the locomotive, with 
its long train of cars, rushes onward across 
ravines, over bridges, through tunnels, and 
across the plains, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Its energy, the outworking of the en- 
gineer’s courage and force, is a subject of 
gratulation to all parties. But when this 
wonderful engine escapes from its track, when 
it ceases to act under the guidance of the law 
by which it is constructed and put ir motion, 
and dashes down an embankment, carrying 
with it its living freight, it is then only that 
its speed becomes a mischief, and its momen 
tum desolation and death. Thus we glory in 
power when organized into a locomotive en- 
gine, so long as'that power is under our con- 
trol; but when it breaks from that control, 
and dire disaster is the result, we shrink from 
that power with fear and dread. So the pas- 
sions of anger, or, more properly speaking, 
executiveness and courage, while guided by 
intellect and restrained by sympathy, friend- 
ship, honor, and moral sentiment, lay the 
foundations of deeds which immortalize men. 
It is only when they break away from their 
true line of action, Wien they get “off the 
track,” and act illegitimately, that they be- 
come despots in their character, and lead to 
sad consequences. ‘Be angry and sin not” 
recognizes the action of these faculties, even 
if they are evinced by anger ; and the restric- 
tion, “sin not,” seems to hold anger to legiti- 
mate offices—keeps it on the track. But when 
we become angry, and sin through that anger, 
we abuse the faculties—we are led astray by 
them. : .¥ 

The development of Destructiveness gives 
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width to the head just above the opening of 
the ears. In carnivorous animals and birds, 
every head is widely developed in this region ; 
witness the cat and owl, the eagle, the bull- 
dog, and the shark. We mention these ex- 
treme cases, because the passion is very 
strongly manifested, and the organ largely de- 
veloped. We refer to these animals, also, 
because this is the crowning quality of their 
character. Some of them seem to possess 
almost nothing else, if we except appetite, as 
in the case of the shark. Combativeness, 
which is the foundation of courage, boldness, 
and intrepidity, gives width to that part of the 
human head just backward of the top of the 
ears. Some animals appear to possess very 
large Destructiveness and but limited Combat- | 
iveness. They come into a contest reluctant- 
ly, but are terrific when engaged. Others 
assail boldly, but are not cruel; and we see 
these traits in the human race in nearly every 
degree of modification. 

In the education of these faculties the effort 
should not be to suppress or crush them, but 
to train them to act in obedience to, and in 
harmony with, the higher powers of the mind. | 
They are propelling forees, and need guid- 
ance ; we would, therefore, make them a team, 
and harness: them to Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness, Friendship, Constructiveness, and 
the intellectual faculties. The energy of 
Combativeness and Destructivenes may be 
legitimately worked off upon laborious pur- 
suits that require foree, and thus become in- 
dispensably useful. The best method to sober | 
a high-tempered boy—and it applies equally | 
well to a horse—is to give him a plenty of | 
hard work to use up his superabundant ener- . 
gy. It is only the perversion of the propelling 
forces that produces fighting, wrangling, and 
wrath, 

As soon as a child is old enough to show 
anger, his education in that respect should 
begin, Care should be taken to discriminate 
between mere Combativeness or Destructive- 
ness acting singly and the combination of these 
powers. When only Combativeness is excited, 
all that is necessary is to employ a calm and 
quiet manner. If Destructiveness be excited 
at the same time, or alone, producing bitter- 
ness and a spirit of cruelty, it is necessary not 
only to be calm, but very firm and very kind, 
so as to awaken opposite feelings in the child. 
It is the nature of mind to be affected by feel- 
ings corresponding to those which are exercised 
toward us or in our presence. It is the nature 
of Mirthfulness to excite merriment. We can 
not be in the presence of a person of mirthful 
disposition, especially if that faculty be at the 
time active in him, without having the feeling 
become contagious. We laugh because the 
other laughs. In like manner, Self-Esteem 
exhibited by another arouses in us a spirit of 
dignity. Friendship awakens affection, Benev- 
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olence makes us sympathetical, and anger ex- 
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cites our anger. If a child shows anger, it 
awakens the same feeling in the parent, espe- 
cially if the child be old enough to understand 
that what he does is wrong. Nothing is more 
common than for parents to become irritated 
by the anger of their children who are less 
than a year old, and we have seen them treat- 
ed harshly, and often severely whipped. This 
manifestation of anger by the parent generally 
makes the child worse, by adding fuel to the 
flame, and his organs of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness become enlarged and inflamed ; 
and as the child increases in age and ripens in 
such experiences, he becomes quarrelsome, 
turbulent, and cruel, and seems to feel a kind 
of satanic delight in fighting with and tor- 
menting others. We have known many in- 
stances where children have been roughly and 
severely treated, in whom the organs of De- 
structiveness and Combativeness were doubt- 
less unduly developed by this means, and the 
natural consequences, wrangling and quarrel- 


| ing, seolding and fighting, followed as they 
| grew up; while other children in the same 


family, the parents having been warned by 
Phrenology, or by their own common sense 
and the bad effects of such treatment upon one 
child, have adopted a new course with subse- 
quent children, and with the best results. 
Not only have the organs been kept calm and 
uninflamed, but they have not been expand- 
ed by exercise and enlarged by use. That 
proverb is full of truth and sound philosophy 
which says, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger,” and 


| it reveals the true theory of training Destruc- 


tiveness and Combativeness. A person can 
not govern others well who can not govern 
himself; therefore one should never allow 
himself to become angry with a person whose 
angry feelings he would control. An irritable 
child often inherits this quality from an equal- 
ly irritable parent, and for this state of mind 
he is rather to be pitied than blamed. How 
illy adapted is a parent who can not control 
his own anger to control such a child! 

A child with an undue development of these 
organs should be fed with a plain, cooling 
diet, and its treatment in all respects be uni- 
formly kind. It is rarely the case that an 
angry child can be managed, without great in- 
jury to its disposition, by one who is not cool 
and self-possessed. Soothing tones and amia- 
ble language should be addressed to it, and its 
passion will soon subside; then a steady and 
efficient rebuke may be addressed to its moral 
and intellectual qualities, which will be 
aroused to condemn the bad conduct, and thus 
the mind becomes fortified against the rebel- 
lious faculties, and the power acquired to quell 
the next mutiny among the faculties. Every 
such victory gives exercise and consequent 
strength to the higher faculties, and lays the 
foundation of self-control. To speak to a child 
in anger, so as to excite wrath, increases the 
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tempest, while a calm, steady, unrufiled tone, 
under the command of reason, benevolence, 
and affection, will allay the storm, by prompt- 
ing the activity of the opposite class of facul- 
ties. 

When children are excited to anger, there 
are two excellent modes of managing them. 
The first is by withdrawing the mind from the 
objects of anger. If the child be young, it is 
easy to call out something interesting to its 
other faculties. When the child becomes old- 
er, it will be easy to relate some story in which 
his own angry conduct will be shown in such 
a light as to make it appear improper or ridic- 
ulous. We have seen a child in one minute 
changed from rage to laughter at its folly for 
being angry, under the ingenious treatment of 
an amiable sister or a judicious mother, who 
was cool and calm in her manner. Another 
excellent mode to cool the rage of anger is to 
pour water on the refractory child. This will 
be found to work like a charm. It may be 
sufficient to dash only a little from the fingers 
on the face and neck of the child, but this 
must be done in all calmness, kindness, and 
candor, as when you administer medicine. It 
will subdue the anger in half the time it would 
take to conquer the child with a whip, and 
leave no ill effect on the mind of the subject. 
But this should be followed, when the child’s 
anger has subsided, with a kind and firm state- 
ment of the case, so that the intellect and the 
moral feelings of the child will be fully 
awakened to sit in judgment upon the previ- 
ous wrong conduct. Thus we cure the erring, 
violent passions, and awaken the self-restrain- 
ing, self-controlling elements. 

There is still another method, and that is 
the whip. There may be children who can be 


punished and governed by the use of the whip, © 


who can not easily be managed in any other 
way; but we believe if this be resorted to, it 
should be done by those who are not generally 
inclined to whip—by moderate, prudent, ealm 
people ; and then the child should be allowed 
time to think. Let him have an hour, or four 
hours, or let him wait till to-morrow at a 
given hour; and when the castigation is ad- 
ministered, let it be thorough; and one such 
judicious whipping will be likely to last the 
child for a year, or for life; whereas, if he were 
seized upon violently, and angrily whipped, 
and cast aside, it would only awaken bad pas- 
sions, and blunt or suppress the higher and 
better feelings, and make way for a hundred 
whippings, and for a sour and unmanageable 
temper for life. 

The worst feature of the whole system of 
whipping consists in the fact that most persons 
whip only when they are angry, and as a mere 
manifestation of anger. They evince no mo- 
rality, no intellect, no sympathetical spirit, but 
ouly mere physical force, inspired by the pas- 
sion of anger, and, of course, this awakens in 
the child the corresponding feeling. This, 
however, is education, and an education of the 
worst kind. Let it be reformed altogether. 
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THE TYROL AND ANDREW HOPER. 


PART IIL. , 

Tue first Bonaparte,.in the rapid campaign 
of 1805, so shook the power of Austria. as. to 
give rise to the opinion that it could. never 
again revive, and while it was in this helpless 
condition, he insisted as one of the terms on 
which he would grant peace, that the Tyrol 
should be ceded to his ally, the King of, Bava- 
ria, and the Emperor Francis was compelled 
to make this humiliating sacrifice in the treaty 
of Presburg. 

Thus were the Tyrolese, with their political 
rights and, privileges, their lives and proper- 
ties, almost their very souls, transferred from 
one master to another, with as much uncon- 
cern as if they had merely been a. flock of 
sheep or a drove of oxen. A bold, hardy race 
of mountaineers were not likely to be content 
with such a change. They loved the Empe- 
ror Francis; they, had an hereditary traditional 
dislike to Bavaria; their Diet had not been 
consulted. on the transfer ; and, in short, the 
whole transaction was against the wishes and 
feelings of the, people. The King of Bavaria 
had indeed solemnly guaranteed to them all 
their ancient rights, privileges, and usages, 
but the guarantee was only on paper, and the 
ancient maxim, “ Put not your faith in princes,” 
was destined in their case to find another ex- 
emplification of the soundness of the warning 
itcontains. Their representatives states were 
suppressed, the public funds and savings se- 
questrated, ecclesiastical properties confiscated, 
and new taxes. levied; and all these at. the 
mere dictum of the King of Bavaria, whose 
first act had been to suppress the representa- 
tive bodies, Their prejudices, also (and. where 
is the nation. free from them ?), were rudely 
offended, and their pure domestic feelings fla- 
grantly insulted by the licentiousness of the 


French and Bavarian soldiery, The low mur- 


mur of discontent was soon heard; then suc- 
ceeded the more definite and audible language 
of hatred ; this was followed by the deep, con- 
centrated. whisperings of revenge ;. and finally, 
in,1809, when Bonaparte was again in the. field 
against the Emperor Francis, an insurrection, 
the last refuge of outraged humanity,, burst 
forth. . The.Tyrolese rose almost to.a man,in 
the rear of Bonaparte, opened a communiea- 
tion with the Archduke John of Austria, who 
had led an army into the neighboring plains 
ef Lombardy, and effected a. very formidable 
diversion in favor of the Austrian cause, being 
firmly determined to drive their hated enemies, 
the Bavarians, out of the country. 

Andrew Hofer was then. keeping a small inn 
in his native village in the valley of the Pas- 
seyer, and in.a house inherited from_ his, fa- 
ther. He was one of the first.to take up arms, 
and his example and encousagement, added to 
those of his friends Speckbacher and Haspin- 
ger, had a wonderful influence upon the peas- 





antry.. He. was then about forty-two years of 
age; of irreproachable morals; his fortitude 
and bravery universally acknowledged ; gifted 
with a rude though expressive kind of rustie 
eloquence; ofa commanding personal appear- 
ance; and being sincerely attached to‘all the 
dogmas and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
and a little devoted to convivial. pleasures, he 
was precisely the man to head a popular in- 
surrection of a ‘people essentially Catholic, 
and who are. generally attached to wine. 

As in all popular insurrections which are 
properly managed, signals were adopted for 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the 
remotest part of the country so as to insure a 
rising in mass. In this case three signals 
were made use of; sawdust was thrown on 
the rivers Inn and Eisach, which thus carried 
the intelligence along in their-rapid course ; 
fires were lighted on, the taps of mountains 
and on the ruins of the old castles ; and women 
and children ran from rock to rock, from glen 
to glen, and from cottage to cottage, saying, 
“Tt is time !” 

The first blow was struck by Hofer... It.re- 
sulted in the signal defeat of the Bavarians in 
the valley of the Eisach, where they host 900 
men, including wounded and, prisoners. . His 
friend Speckbacher, on the same day, drove 
the Bavarians out of the important town of 
Halle; and.in a few days afterward, 20,000 
peasants took Innspruck, the capital, notwith- 
standing the gallant and. obstinate defense of 
General Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt, who. dis- 
puted every inch of ground. . The latter, when 
dying of his wounds, asked by what distin- 
guished officer they had been so. well led to- 
battle. The answer is characteristic of men 
who fight upon their native soil and in defense 
of it—‘t No one!” said the Tyreleans; ‘but 
we fought for our religion, the Emperor, and 
our fatherland.” 

It would be inconsistent with the nature of 
this article, which has already extended to a 
greater length than we intended, to. follow the 
details.of this-war through the numerous bat- 
tles and. skirmishes in which Hofer and his 
companions, though badly supported by the 
Austrians, were for @ long time victorious. 
Every expedient which the nature of the coun- 
try would admit, and they were many, or 
which could be devised by the ingenuity of a 
people determined. upon the expulsion or ex- 
termination of the invaders, was resorted to 
against the Bavarians. They were attacked in 
front, flank, and rear; in close defiles, from 
dense forests, in narrow valleys, in deep chasms, 
from overhanging rocks; their loss was terri- 
ble, always disheartening, sometimes over- 
whelming ; but the brave peasants were not 
guilty of any unnecessary cruelty. Hear whet 
the Frenchman Mercey, who wrote an account 
of the war, says > 

“ They only killed those who resisted. ‘Cut 
me down those fellows as long as they stand 





up against you, said Hofer; ‘ but ence down, 
give them quarter. Only a coward strikes» 
man that is on the ground, because he is afraid 
he should get up again.’ This was the Span- 
ish insurrection, with its monks, its peasants, 
and its guerillas; but it was the Spanish <n- 
surrection without its crimes and its horrors; 
and if there was inhumanity on one side, it: was 
certainly not on that of the Tyroleans.. They, 
at least, did not murder their: prisoners: after 
the battle. ‘Hofer, when a conqueror, spared 
the lives of his opponents, ee 
his own life was not spared)” © 

‘Through all these successes it is @ quntien 
whether the Austrian troops did not retard:ra- 
ther than advance the cause of the Tyreleans. 
Feeble, dispirited, and badly officered, they 
were seldom to.be had when they were wanted, 
and even when they were to be had, were of 
little service, until at last their general, Chas- 
teler, either from cowardice, or from some 
other unexplained cause, retreated, and «left 
the Tyroleans to sustain. the whole brunt of 
the campaign single-handed. The Archduke 
John obtained some successes in northern It- 
aly, but notwithstanding this the tide of fortune 
turned, and the French were again everywhere 
successful. They succeeded a second time-in 
taking Vienna, the capital of the Austrian 
empire, and the German pertion of Austria 
being thus subjugated, they were enabled to 
march an army into-the Tyrol te co-operate 
with the Bavarians. Marshal Lefevre entered 
the Tyrol with a streng French and Bavarian 
army, by thie-valley ef the Inn, while at the 
same time generals Rusca and D’Hilliers be- 
gan to penetrate at the other side, by’tlie valley 
of the Adige. The Tyrolese were anprovided 
with artillery and all the regular materiel of 
war, and the invaders were sanguine in their 
expectations that the undisciplined peasantry 
would at-once ley down their arms and sub- 
mit to the Bavaro-French govérnment.' This 
conclusion, however epparently logical; was 
based upon an ignorance at once of history 
and of human nature. Hofer end his com- 
panions, though unsupported, and even aban- 
doned’ by the power to whom they-acknowl- 
edged allegiance, had not yet entertained the 
idea of surrendering, but on the contrary, 
were more than ever determined to give*the 
invaders @ practical exemplification of - 

The might that slumbers in a peasants arm. 

They rallied in their mountains, and sweep- 
ing down upon the Bavarians ‘from the Isel- 
berg, defeated them though they numbered 
9,000 men and had 25 piecesof cannon. They 
next defedted a body of French and Saxon 
troops in the valley of the Eisach; and when 
the Duke of Dantzie attempted to force-a pas- 
sage through a narrow gorge in the neighbor- 
hood of Stertzing, they destroyed nearly the 
whole of his vanguard, though composed: of 
4,000 picked Bavarians. This last exploit de- 
serves a few words of explanation; inasmuch 
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as it very forcibly elucidates the peculiar 
method of warfare which the Tyrolese very 
commonly adopted, and which the physical 
peculiarities of their country almost suggested 
to them. 

Knowing that the enemy were about to force 
this pass, they kept possession of the perpen- 
dicular rocks which rose like walls en each 
side, and having brought immense rocks, and 
trunks and arms of trees to the very edges of 
the precipices on each side, they kept them 
suspended in that position by means of ropes, 
until the enemy was fairly in the pass, and 
immediately beneath them. Then sounding 
above the measured tramp of the soldiery, a 
voice was heard exclaiming, “‘ Hans, is every- 
thing ready ”’ “ Yes,” was the response heard 
from among the rocks, which was immediately 


followed by the word of command, “In the | 


name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, let 
go your ropes !”” 
thousand of the Bavarians were crushed, 
smashed, and buried under an avalanche of 
trees, stones, and rocks. Taking advantage of 
the state of confusion and despair created by 
such an unlooked-for catastrophe, the rifles of 
the peasantry flashed from behind rocks, trees, 
and every object that could cover a marksman, 
and quietly and securely completed the work 
already so destructively begun. The Duke of 
Dantziec was forced to fly and abandon his can- 
non and nearly all his baggage to the Tyrol- 
eans. About the same time the other army 
which attempted to penetrate by the valley of 
the Adige, were also routed with tremendous 
loss, and this was followed up by Hofer, who 
pursued the Duke of Dantzic and beat him in 
a pitehed battle, notwithstanding that the lat- 
ter had concentrated all his forces. The re- 
sult of this last engagement was that the 
Bavaro-French army immediately evacuated 
the Tyrol, and a provisional government was 
established, of which Hofer took the direction, 
for the court of Austria was too much embar- 
rassed to attend to the affairs of the Tyrol. 

Had the imbecile Austrians done their part 
of the work but half as well as Hofer and his 
brave peasants did theirs, the affair would 
have had a different termination, and the ca- 
reer of Bonaparte would probably have been 
ended in 1809 instead of 1815. But through- 
out this glorious insurrection they either left 
the noble peasantry to carry on, the campaign 
without assistance, or they thwarted and dis- 
heartened them by their presence. 

But the gloomy side of the picture yet re- 
mains to be drawn. On the 6th of July the 
Austrians lost the decisive battle of Wagram, 
which was followed by a most disgraceful arm- 
istice entered into by them on the 12th, and 
on the 14th the Emperor Francis signed the 
treaty of Vienna, by which they were again 
formally transferred to the Bavarians. Al- 
though they were aware that now the whole 
power of France could be brought to bear upon 


In an instant, more than a | 


them ; although the Emperor Francis reeom- 
mended them to yield; and although Beau- 
harnois, the French viceroy of Italy, proclaimed 
that whoever continued the war should be no 


| longer treated as soldiers, but as rebels and 
| brigands, still they were determined to make 


| 








one last effort for fatherland and liberty. They 
met the French in the valley of the Passeyer 
(Hofer’s native valley), and killed, wounded, 
and took prisoners upward of 2,000 men. This, 
however, was the last of their successes. The 
contest was too unequal. They were hunted 
from post to post, from rock to rock ; obliged 
to conceal themselves like wild beasts in the 
depths of their forests, in remote caverns, and 
even on the tops of their mountains, and this 
through all the rigor of winter. Some laid 
down their arms, some escaped into Austria, but 
more were taken prisoners by the French, and 
these last were handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of a court-martial, and shot down like 
bandits, and at last poor Hofer was left almost 
alone. 

From the beginning of December, 1809, un- 
til about the middle of January following, this 
extraordinary man lay concealed in a small 
hut situated in a rocky hollow near the sum- 
mit of one of the loftiest mountains of the 
Tyrol. The French government had set an 
extraordinary price upon his head. None knew 
the place of his retreat but his family and a 
friend and former confidant, and he had the 
baseness to betray him. Alas! that among 
the open-hearted, faithful. Tyrolese such a 
traitor could be found—that he should be a co- 
religionist of Hofer, and more horrible still, 
that he should be a minister of that religion, 
yet such was the fact. This man was a priest 
—a Catholic priest! Let his name be con- 
signed to eternal infamy; and that we may 
assist with our very limited abilities in doing 
so, we give it to the world. It was Donay. 


In the darkness of night he led a strong de- 


tachment to the place, and the hut was sur- 
rounded. Hofer’s fortitude, however, did not 
fail him even in this trying moment. He pre- 
sented himself to a company of French gren- 
adiers, saying, ‘I am Andrew Hofer! French- 
men, fire! Kill me at once, but save my wife 
and children.””’ He was loaded with chains 
and carried down to Meran, where he was 
joined by his family, consisting of his wife, a 
son and a daughter. He was then marched to 
Botzen, and from there transferred under a 
strong escort to Mantua, then crowded with 
his unfortunate countrymen. He bore up 
manfully, as might be anticipated, against all, 
and only shed tears when he was forcibly sep- 
arated from his wife and children at Botzen. 
He was soon arraigned before a French 
court-martial, presided over by General Bison. 
The glaring iniquity of the case, joined to the 
heroic bravery and humanity of the prisoner, 
pleaded strongly in his favor, and it is but 
common justice to the French officers to state, 





that a majority of them were for a limited pe- 
riod of confinement, and that two had even 
the bravery to vote for a full acquittal. But, 
alas for the poor insurrectionist when he falls 
into the power of a monarch, whether that 
monarch be a constitutional king or an elected 
emperor! Hofer had been guilty of clipping 
the wings of imperial ambition, and his fate 
was therefore sealed. The commands from 
Paris, conveyed from Milan to Mantua by 
telegraphic signal were, that Hofer should be 
condemned and shot within twenty-four hours. 
Here, indeed, was an outrage committed upon 
the common sense and humanity of Europe, 
and even of mankind ; this calling out for a 
second trial, accompanied by a command that 
a verdict of guilty must be returned, is a pro- 
ceeding which, in modern days, stands alone. 
Translated into plain English, it might be ren- 
dered thus: ‘‘ Here is a man who has been 
already tried, and adjudged not guilty of any 
crime deserving the penalty of death; you 
must try him again; and what is more, you 
must condemn him; and what is still more, 
he must be put to death within twenty-four 
hours of his condemnation. I care not for 
the first trial; you may have had good and 
sufficient reasons for the verdict you have pro- 
nounced ; it may be, and perhaps is, in ac- 
cordance with the modern military code ; but 
Hofer has destroyed my prestige of invincibil- 
ity; he hath thwarted my ambition ; he has 
turned aside for a season the full tide which 
was sweeping oyer Europe, and he must there- 
fore die. I have spoken.” Such, in fact, was 
the meaning of the imperial language, and it 
was carried out to the letter. Hofer died, as 
he had lived, a brave, religious man. M. 
Mercey, whom we have quoted before, says of 
this part of the transaction: “‘ They killed 
him out of obedience. After his death, how- 
ever, they rendered him the same honors that 
are paid to a general officer ; and the body of 
the Tyrolean patriot was borne to its last 
home on the shoulders of French grena- 
diers.”’ 

The Emperor of Austria granted a pension 
to his family ; and in 1823 he ordered that the 
remains of Hofer should be transferred from 
Mantua to the church of the Holy Cross at Inn- 
spruck. On the 22d of February six of the 
patriot companions in arms entered the cathe- 
dral bearing the coffin, upon which lay the 
broad-brimmed hat of the peasant and the 
sword of the hero. An. immense concourse of 
Tyroleans followed the remains to the tomb. 

Since writing the commencement of this art- 
icle we have found, upon further research, 
that a monument has been erected to the mem- 
ory of Hofer in the cathedral church of the 
Holy Cross, Innspruck. It is executed in per- 
fectly white Carrara marble, and consists of a 
figure of the patriot eight feet high, standing 
upon a rough block of the same material, 
which is itself supported on a parallelogram- 
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mic base of white marble, also about eight 
feet high. 

Peace to his memory! May many such 
arise in that old Europe, with aspirations as 
pure, but with better founded hopes and more 
trustworthy anticipations, 

Till slaves and despots be but things that were. 
ARTILLERY. 


IMPROVED GUNS AND PROJECTILES. 
CASTING CANNON. 


Cannon are cast solid. They are afterward 
bored out, and several successive borings are 
necessary. Mortars are made in the same 
way. In casting cannon, a mold of sand is in- 
closed in a frame-work of iron. The molten 
metal, after being put into the mold, is allowed 
two or three days to cool, and then, witl the 
sand adhering, placed in an oven and baked 
for an equal length of time. After being taken 
from the oven, the mass is buried in the earth 
for a certain length of time, in a perpendicular 
position, to prevent any flaw or fracture. 


RIFLED CANNON. 

In the old smooth-bore cannon the iron balls 
could not be made to fly exactly in a straight 
line. The same gun, aimed in the same di- 
rection, would vary the balf from side to side 
of a mark several feet, in shooting a mile or 
less. By rifie-boring the barrel, a good gunner 
can now hit a man a mile or two off, or so far 
as he can be sighted. As iron cannon-balls 
can not be pressed Into the grooves, a ring or 
cup of lead is put om the back part of the ball, 
and this, on firing, is expanded or forced into 
the grooves, whieh not only gives its rotary 
motion, but lead also stops up the space around 
the ball, and prevents the escape of gas, thus 
giving greater power to the powder. The 
space necessarily left between a solid ball and 
the barrel is called the windage. 


RIFLING OLD SMOOTH-BORE CANNON, 

All our old cast-iron cannon that are in 
good condition may be rifled, and thus be made 
doubly effective in warfare. They are suffi- 
ciently strong, we believe, to withstand com- 
mon charges; but if it is desired to submit 
them to extraordinary charges, they can be 
strengthened to any degree by shrinking 
wrought-iron bands upon them. 

Mr. Bashly Britten, of London, has rifled 
several cast-iron service guns, from 9- pounders 
up to 68-pounders, with a few broad grooves, 
one sixteenth of an inch deep in each, and 
they have been subjected to firing both solid 
shot and shell with great success. The 9- 
pounders were fired with 13 lbs. of powder ; 
the 32-pounders with 5 lbs. ; the 68-pounders 
with 74 lbs. The conical shot was used—the 
68-pounder firing 90-pound shot. The rifled 
32-pounders were tried with 48-pound shells, 
the elevation being 233 degrees. The average 





range was 5,585 yards—over three miles; the 
average deviation from the line of aim (target) 
was 74 yards with ten shots. These were 
again tried with an elevation of 10 degrees. 
The average range was 3,392 yards; the ave- 
rage deviation, 1 66-100 yards. 

The unrifled smooth-bored 32-pounders were 

then tried with solid 32-pound shot ; charge of 
powder, 10 lbs. (double the quantity), and 
elevation 10§ degrees. The average range 
was 2,738 yards; the average deviation, 25 
yards. 
It thus appears that by rifling old cast-iron 
eannon their range is increased one third, with 
half the charge of powder, while their accu- 
racy is increased in the ratio of 15 to 1. 

At a range of 6,000 yards, the eld guns 
rifled have considerably more precision than 
the old guns unrifled at 3,000 yards; while, 
at the same time, they throw projectiles about 
50 per cent. heavier. They fire shells either 
with time fuses or percussion shell, which ex- 
plode when they strike. 

Gen. James, of Rhode Island, has succeeded 
well in rifling old cannon, and has now a ¢on- 
tract to rifle a large number for the govern- 
ment, at $100 each. ; 

We have a large number of old cast-iron 
cannon in our arsenals, navy-yards, and forts. 
They can be rendered far more effective by 
rifling, which can be done at a moderate ex- 
pense. Measures will at once be taken to im- 
prove a number of 9, 12, 24, and 32 pounders 
for effective service. The most destructive 
gun is that which has the greatest range, the 
most flat trajectory, and which carries closest 
to the line of aim. According to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Britten, common cast-iron cannon 
become triply more destructive after being 
rifled. Their range is greater at a lower ele- 
vation, which gives them a flat trajectory, and 
this is effected with smaller charges of pow- 
der. This is a subject which deserves the 
attention of our military engineers. There 
are plenty of machine-shops in our country in 
which tools could be adapted, in a very short 
period of time, to rifle cannon. 


MORTARS. 


These are short, stout guns, having a large 
bore. They are not set upon wheels, but upon 
a heavy, low frame-work, and are used for 
throwing heavy balls and shells high in the 
air, to fall down upon fortifications, into forts, 
towns, ete. They are too short to throw a ball 
horizontally against the side of a wall. 


HOWITZERS. 
The howitzer is longer than the mortar, and 
carries a smaller ball or shell. The powder- 
chamber back of the ball is smaller than the 
rest of the barrel, in which it differs from 
other cannons. Mountain howitzers are mere- 
ly howitzers of light weight, which can be 
easily carried over mountains. 





CARROWNADES. 


A carronade is like the howitzer, but differs 
from it in being fastenéd to the carriage by a 
loop of iron under the middle, instead of rest- 
ing on “trunnions,” or projections from the 
side. It is named from Carron, a village in 
Scotland, where it was first made. 


THE COLUMBIAD. 

The Columbiad differs from the howitzer in 
having no chamber, the bore being of equal 
diameter throughout. It is also made much 
thicker at the breech than at the muzzle, 
which gives great strength to that part of the 
piece where the principal force of the powder 
is exerted, so that lighter cannon of great bore, 
for large shells, can be cast in this form with 
less danger of their bursting. Both solid shot 
and shell are fired from the Columbiad, 


THE PAIXHAN. 

The Paixhan is only another name for the 

Columbiad, and is so called from Gen. Paix- 

han, of France, who introduced the invention 
from America to the French army. 


THE DAHLGREN GUN. 


The Dahlgren gun somewhat resembles the 
Columbiad. It is used for firing both solid 
shot and shell. It is named after Captain 
Dahlgren, of the United States army, who de- 
vised it. 

THE WHITWORTH GUN. 

The Whitworth gun is a rifled cannon, load- 
ed at the breech. It carries a long, conical 
ball, cast with projections on its sides to fit the 
grooves of the gun. The breech is screwed 
off, when the load is put in, and then screwed 
on again for firing. 

THR ARMSTRONG GUN. 

The Armstrong gun is also a rifled piece. 
Its principal peculiarity is in the ball used, 
which has bands of lead cast upon it to fit the 
groove. It is somewhat objectionable for field 
use, because these bands are apt to fly off and 
kill those standing near the gun when it is 
discharged. 

THE GRIFFEN CANNON. 

The Phenix Iron Company, at Phenixville, 
Chester Co., Pa., have received an order from 
the government for six hundred of the new and 
famous rifled cannon of the Griffen patent. 
These cannon are rolled, not cast, and have 
been proved to be a most efficient engine of 
war, They carry a ball, with great accuracy, 
to a distance of nearly four miles. 

There are several guns being constructed of 
different material, and on new principles, 
which promise to surpass in range and effi- 
ciency anything ever before produced; and 
from what we have heard and seen of them, 
we do not doubt that a great improvement, if 
not a complete revolution, in arms will shortly 
be made. ' 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
on, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED LN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES, 
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[CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. |] 

As a contrast to these events, the history of the Swiss and the Dutch 
may be alladed to. Both of these people have large brains, and con- 
siderable development of both the moral and intellectual organs. The 
Swiss were.early distinguished by the simplicity of their manners, and 
their moral. deyotion.and determination ; while Holland was peopled 
from various countries by individuals flying, like the British Amer- 
ieans, from civil.or religious persecution, The Swiss had been free 
from time immemorial, although their independence dates from 1308. 

“ Till the reign of Albert. I.,” says Mr. G. Lyon,* “the Emperors 
of Germany had respected the rights and privileges of the Swiss. 
Rodolph, in. particular, the father of Albert, had always treated them 
with great indulgence, and had generously assisted them in defending 
their liberties against the noblemen who attempted to infringe them. 
But Albert aimed to govern the Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and 
had formed a scheme for erecting their country into a principality for 
one of his sons, Having failed in his attempts to induce them to 
submit voluntarily to his dominion, he resolved to tame them by 
rougher methods, and appointed governors, who domineered over them 
in the most arbitrary manner. ‘The tyranny of these governors,’ 
says Russell. ‘exceeded all belief; but I need not repeat the story of 
the governor of Uri, who ordered his hat to be fixed upon a pole in the 
market-place, to which every passenger was commanded to pay 
obeisance on pain of death ; or the sequel of that story, in which the 
illustrious William Tell nobly dared to disobey this imperious 
command. This example determined Melchtat of Unterwalden, 
Steaffacher of Schweitz, jand Furtz of Uri to put in execution the 
measures they had concerted for the delivery of their country. And 
hére ‘we perceive the power of combination which a people possesses 
who act under the influence of the higher sentiments. The whole 
inhabitants of the several cantons, we are told, were secretly prepared 
for a general revolt, and the design, which was resolved upon on the 
17th of September, 1307, was executed on the Ist of January, 1308.’ 
‘On that day,’ says Coxe, ‘ the whole people rose as with one accord, to 
defy the power of the house of Austria and of the head of the empire. 
They surprised and seized the Austrian governors, and with a 
moderation unexampled in the history of the world, they conducted 

_ them to the frontiers, obliged them to promise on oath never more to 
serve against the Helvetic nation, peaceably dismissed them, and thus 
accomplished their important enterprise without the loss of a single 
life.’ ” 

The Ausirians: soon invaded. the country in great force, and the 
people were called on to sacrifice life and property in defense of their 
liberties... “Never did any people,’’ observes Russell, “ fight with 
greater spirit for their, liberty than the Swiss. They purchased it by 
abeve. fifty battles against the Austrians, and they well deserved the 
prize for,which they fought ; for never were the beneficial effects of 
liberty more remarkable than in Switzerland.”’ ‘In the mean time,” 
continues Mr. Lyon, “TI shall confine myself to a few insulated traits 
of character, indicating, in an eminent degree, the possession of the 
higher sentiments, which we have all along predicated to be necessary 
to the acquisition and enjoyment of freedom. The first that I shall 
notice is their conduct in regard to the assassins of Albert, the great 
enemy of their liberties, who, at the very moment when he was on his 
march to invade the country with a powerful force, was assassinated 
by his nephew, ‘witli the assistance of four confidential adherents. 
Afier the deed was éotnmitted, they escaped’ into’ the cantons of Uri, 


Schweitz, and Unterwalden, not unnaturally expecting to find an 
asylum among a people whom Albert was preparing unjustly to 
invade ; “but the generous natives,’ says Coxe, ‘detesting so atrocious 
a deed, though committed on their inveterate enemy, ‘refused to 
protect the murderers,’ who all subsequently suffered the punishment 
due to their crime.” 

The celebrated battle of Morgarten, in whieh, for the first time, the 
Swiss encountered and defeated the whole foree of Austria, affords 
another striking example of the manner in which self-devotion con- 
tributes to the establishment of independence. ‘ Leopold assembled 
20,000 men, to trample, as he said, the audacious*rustics under his 
feet ; but the Swiss beheld the gathering. storm without dismay. To 
meet it, and to dispute it, 1,400 men, the flower of their youth, 
grasped their arms and assembled at the town of Schweitz. Ven- 
eration and all the’ higher sentiments were manifested, when they 
proclaimed a solemn fast, passed the day in religious exercises and 
chanting hymns, and, kneeling down in the open air, implored ‘ the 
God of heaven and earth to listen to their lowly prayers, and humble 
the pride of their enemies. They took post on the heights of Mor- 
garten, and waited the appgoach of the enemy. If ever there were 
circumstances in which they might have relaxed their rigid virtue, it 
was at the time when their liberties and their very existence were at 
stake ; but even at this moment they disdained to recruit their ranks 
from those whose lives had been sullied by the violation of the laws. 
The petition of fifty outlaws, that they might be permitted to share 
the dangers of the day with their countrymen, was, therefore, unhes- 
itatingly rejeeted. The victory was complete. Besides those who fell 
in the battle, not less than fifteen hundred, most of whom were nobles 
or knights, were slain in the rout; and Leopold himself with, diffi 
culty eseaped: under the guidance of a peasant to Winterthur, where 
he arrived in ‘the evening, gloomy, exhausted, and dismayed. A 
solemn fast was decreed to be held, in eommemoration of the day, ‘in 
which the God of-hosts hed visited his people, and given them the 
vietory over their enemies ;’ and the names and heroic deeds of those 
champions who had fallen in defense of their coneney were ordered to 
be annually recited to the people.” 

The history of.the Dutch is somewhat similar, although not so full 
of. noble. generosity. They resisted by force of arms, and at the 
expense of the greatest sufferings and sacrifices, the tyranny of Spain, 
for the sake of liberty of conscience ; and at last established at once 
their independence and freedom ; and both they and the Swiss con- 
tinue to enjoy these: advantages to the present day. How unlike was 
the individual character of the British. Americans, the Swiss, and the 
Dutch to that of the Spanish Americans! and how.different the uses 
which they have made of their independence when obtained! The 
last illustration with which I shall trouble you, in proof that freedom 
ean not exist without intelligence and morality in the people, is 
afforded by Sicily, 

“Tt is well known,’ says Mr. Lyon,* “that, during the course of 
the late war, the island of Sicily was taken possession of' by Great 
Britain ; and with a magnanimity péculiarly her own, she resolved to 
bestow on her new ally that form of government, and those laws, 
under which she herself-had attained to sucha piteh of prosperity and 
glory. Whether the zeal thus manifested to the Sicilians was a zeal 
according to knowledge, will immediately appear; but there can be 
no doubt that the gift was generously, freely, and honestly bestowed. 
The Sicilian government was, therefore, formed exactly after the 
model of the British. The legislative, executive; and judicial powers 
were separated ; vesting the first in a parliament composed of lords 
and commons ; the seeond in the king and’ his ministers; the last in 
independent judges.’ Due limits were set to the prerogative by not 
permitting the sovereign to take cognizance of bills in ' progress, or to 
interfere in any Way with the freedom of debate or the purity of 
election; the peerage was’ rendered respectable’ by making titles 
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* Phrenological Journal, vol. lil, p. 247. 
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unalienable and strictly hereditary, and ‘by forbidding the elevation to 
the. peerage of sueh as were not already in possession of a fief to 
which a title had belonged; and whose annual income was not 6,000 
ounces of silver” (of the value of 12s. 6d. sterling to the ounce) ; or 
£3.950 a year. “ Due weight was assigned to the commons by fixing 
the qualifications of members for districts at 300 ounces (or £187 10s. 
sterling) per annum, and of members for towns at half that sum—an 
exception being made in favor of professors of universities; whose 
learning was accépted in liew of house and land ; and, lastly, that 
the electors should be possessed of property to the amount of 18 ounces, 
or £11058: 5. and: (which was'most important of all) the right of orig- 
inating-every tax was reserved'to the commons alone.” 

Such is the outline of the constitution given to Sicily by the 
British:;-and the résult of this experiment is contained in the following 
quotation’ from Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the Rev: 
Mr: Hughes : * 


“No words,” says he, “can describe ‘the scenes’ which daily 


occurred upon the ‘introduction of the representative system in Sicily. - 


The House of Parliament, neither moderated by discretion nor con- 
ducted with dignity, bore the resemblance of a receptacle for lunatics 
instead of'a ¢ouncil-room for legislators ; and the disgraceful scenes, 
80 often éhacted at the hustings in England, were here transferred to 
the very floor of the senate. As soon as the president had proposed the 
subject fot debate, and restéred some degree of order from the confusion 
of tongues which followed, a system of crimination ‘and recrimination 
invariably cornhmenced ‘by ‘several speakers, accompanied With ‘such 
furious gesticulations ‘and hideous distortions of countenance, such 
bitter taunts and personal’ invectives, that blows generally ensued. 
This was the signal for universal uproar. The president’s voice was 
unheeded and unheard ;\'the whole Housé ‘arose, partisans of different 
antagonists mingled ‘in ‘the affray, when the ground was literally 
covered with combatants, ki¢King, biting, scrat¢hing,-and exhibiting 
all the evolutions of the old Pancratic’contests. Stich a state of things 
could not be expected’ to last a long time’ indéed, this constitutional 
synod was dissolved in'the very first year of its creation, and martial 
law established.””’ Mr. Hughes ‘thus concludes: “'That constitution, 
so beautiful in theory, which rose ‘at oncé like a fairy palace, vanished 
also like that baseless fabric, without having left 'a trace of its etiat 
étice.” Vol. i., pp. 5, 6, and 7: 

After adverting to the utter profligacy of all ranks of the people, 
Mr. Hughes observes, that “no one will wonder that difficulties 
environed those who endeavored to resuscitate the embers of a patriot- 
ism already extinct, and break the fetters of a nation who rather chose 
to hug them ; that civil liberty Was received with an hypocrisy more 
injurious to its cause thai open enmity, and that; returning without 
any efforts of the people, it returned Without vigor, and excited neither 
talent nor enthusiasm}; that those among the higher classes who 
received it at all, received it like’a toy, which they played with for a 
time, and then broke to piecés ; and that the populace, having pene- 
tration sufficient to discover the weakness of ‘their rulers, were clam- 
orotis for the English authorities to dissolve the whole constitution 
and take the power into their own'hands.” ’ Vol. ?., p. 13. 

“Tn this instance,” continues Mr. Lyon, “the institution of a 
representative assembly, in which unlimited freedom of debate was 
permitted, instead of giving rise to those calm, temperate, and dignified 
discussions which characterize the British House of Commons, was 
only the signal and the scene for confusion and uproar, where Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem ‘reigned supreme, uncon- 
trolled by Benevolence, Veneration, or Conscientiousness ; and like 
wayward children whom’ an indutgeae? father has for'a tina left to 
their ‘own govértiment, to convifice ‘them, perliaps,' of their utter 
inability to guide and direct theinselvés, and who, finding ‘at length 
the misery of unrestrained freedom, are glad to retutn to his firm but 
parental authority, and to’ ‘stirrender that liberty which they had only 
the Power to abtise,'so the Sicilitins, not ‘only ‘voluntarily, fut even 
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clamorously, required that their liberty should be taken from them, 
and begged for the establishment.of martial law as a boon.” 

From these examples and illustrations, I trust that you are now 
able to distinguish between the independence and the freedom of. a 
nation, and aré prepared to‘agree with me in opinion, that there can 
be no real freedom without prevalent intelligenee and morality among 
the body of the people. These can be introduced only by education 
and training ; but the general diffusion of property, by giving a direct 
interest to numerous individuals in the maintenance of justice, greatly 
promotes the progress of morality. Hence public enlightenment, 
morality, and wealth constitute the grand basis of freedom. 





LECTURE XVII. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Despotism the best form of government in a rude state of society—Mixed form of gov- 
ernment—Interests of the many sacrificed under despotic and oligarchical govern- 
ments to those of the few—Bad effects of hereditary artificial rank in ite existing shape 

—Rational pride of ancestry and true nobility of nature—Arguments in favor of 

hereditary rank considered: (1.) That it presents objects of respect to the people, and 

acoustoms them to deference and obedience ; (2.) That it establishes a refined and 

polished class, who, by their example, improve, the multitude ; (8.) That there is a 

patural and universal admiration of it, proving it.to be beneficial—Bad effects of en- 

tails, and of exclusive privileges and distinctions enjoyed by individuals or élasses— 

Forcible abolition of hereditary nobility, entails, and monopolies reprobated—Political 

aspect of the United States—Tendency of the mixed form of government to promote 
unfairly the interests of the dominant class—This exemplified in the laws of Britaiu, 
particularly those relating to the militia and the impressment of seamen—Demoeratic 
form of government— Adapted only to a state of society in which morality and intelli- 
gence have made great and general advancement—Greek and Roman republics no 
exception—Character of these republics—Small Italian repubiies of the middle ages— 
Swiss republics, particularly that of Berne -Democracy in the United States—No 
probability that the present civilized countries of Europe will ever become barbarous 
—Or that the United States will fall asunder or lose their freedom—Tendency of gov, 
ernments to become more democratic in proportion as the people become more 
intelligent and moral—Groundiess fears that ignorant masses of the people om 
the ascendency. 

In my last Lecture I endeavored to expound the dilierence between 
the independence and the freedom of nations, and to trace the calses 
of each. I endeavored to show that a higher degree of moral arid 
intellectual attainments in the people is nevevary to freedom, than to 
mere independence. 

The next topic to which I advert is ‘the different forms of govern- 
ment.  Phrenology enables us to arrive at clear rege on this 
subject. 

The animal organs are the largedt, t the most nomeitel, wnt (when 
man is uncultivated) also the most active, in the brain ;-and all of 
them aim at selfish ehds. “AS léng, therefore, as any nation continues 
destitute of education, and riot devoted to industrious’ pursuits calew- 
lated to exéreise the moral and. intellectual faculties, it consists of — 
hordes of human beings in whom the animal propensities: predominate, 
and who, in consequence, are ready to embark under any ‘bold: and 
energetic leader, in ahy enterprise that: promises gratification to‘indi- 
vidual interests and passions, however immoral; or detrimental to the 
community at large. History is 6ne great record of the truth of this 
remark. The only mode of ' preserving public tranquillity, and any © 
semblance of law, in ‘such a state of séciety; is for one man,\of a sthall 
number of individuals, superior to the rest in ‘vigor, sagacity, and 
decision, to seize on the reins of government and to rule despotically.» 

Men in this condition are dhimals” possessing the human form and 
human intelligence, but not yet the haman morality, whieh alone 
catisés individuals to Tove justice and’ become a law unte' thémsélves. 
If the best and wisest of men were requested to devise a government 
fora nation of selfish and ferocious beings,’ possessed of intéllect suffi- 
cient to foresee consequences, but not inspired’ with the love‘of justice, — 
he would at once say that it must be one of great energy, vigorous to 
fepress' atid prompt to punish ; otherwise: there would» be tio 'tran- 
quillity.. A @espotism; therefore, naturally springs up in avery rude 
ard ‘barbarous country, and’is the form of oda 2 best = to 
we circumstances. ay 

' "The déspot ‘rales in the fall spirit of thieselfish mpuieme: He pun- 
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ishes through caprice as often as from justice ; and he rewards through 
favoritism more frequently than from perception of rea] merit, but in 
doing so he acts on the principles generally prevalent in his eommu- 
nity. If he be enlightened, just, and beneficent, he may de great 
service to his people by instructing and civilizing them; but as a 
general rule, he will be found acting, like themselves, on the purely 
selfish principle, obstructing their moral and intelleetual improvement, 
whenever he discovers that their enlightenment will prove fatal to his 
own authority. 

When a nation has become partially civilized and instructed in the 
arts of industry, wealth is created ; and a class arises whose moral 
and intellectual faculties, developed by education and stimulated by 
the love of property, desire to observe the dictates of morality toward 
their fellow-men, and to enjoy the advantages of just government 
themselves ; a class which would not join a leader to trample the 
nation at large under foot, but would rather, by their wealth and 
intelligence, assist the people to expel a tyrant and establish the 
supremacy of equitable laws. But the superior men who constitute 
this class find themselves associated with a mass of uneducated and 
penniless individuals, who compose the great body of the people. 
This was the condition of Great Britain during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and it is partially so in the present times. The 
kind of government adapted to a nation composed of such elements is 
obviously one which shall combine the force and energy of the despot, 
necessary to repress and punish all attempts at individual supremacy 
and domination, and at the same time enforce order and justice, with 
a due regard to the general welfare. A mixed form of government, 
like the British, in which great executive power is committed to the 
king, but in which the enlightened classes, through their representatives 
in Parliament, enact the laws, and also control the executive, by 
granting or withholding the public supplies, is the natural result of 
this state of society. 

The great benefit, I have said, of freedom is, that it tends to promote 
the general welfare ; whereas all other forms of government, whether 
despotic, under one supreme prince, or oligarchical, under a limited 
number of nobles, tend to the sacrifice of the interests of the many to 
the advantage of the few. In all ages and countries this has been the 
case, and in our own mixed form of government the evil also exists. 

In ancient Rome, in which jhe patricians or nobles ruled the state, 
there was a law prohibiting the intermarriage of patricians and 
plebeians—that is, of the nobles and the people. In Rome, besides, 
all places of trust, power, and influence were confined to the patri- 
cians, and a plebeian could not, for many ages, aspire to the honors of 
the consulship. In France, before the Revolution, only nobles could 
obtain military rank. In Hindostan, and in some Roman Catholic 
countries, the priests prohibit the people at large from freely reading 
their Scriptures or sacred books. In short, the genius of selfishness 
tramples on justice, and grasps at advantages for itself; it is every- 
where, and at all times, the same, whether appearing in an individual 
or in a class, in a political body or a religious corporation. 

In a former Lecture I endeavored to point out that an hereditary 
nobility, protected by law in the possession of political power and 
exclusive privileges, without regard to individual qualities and attain- 
ments, is an infringement of the natural laws, and produces evil to 
the commiunity, not only by the abuses of power which it commits, 
but by the misdirection which it gives to the sentiment of ambition in 
the public mind. I now remark, that the existence of a noble or 
privileged class is one of the characteristic features of a mixed form 
of government, like that of Britain, and is the natural result of a por- 
tion of the people having far outstripped the mass in wealth, intelligence, 
and refinement ; and it may be expected to endure as long as the great 
inequality in these particulars, on which it is founded, exists. 

The mixed form of government itself obviously arises when a nu- 
merous class has considerably preceded the mass of the people in 
intelligence and mora) attainments ; and it exhibits the spectacle of 





that class becoming the sole depositaries of political power. The 
upper portion, or nobles, exercise the funetion of legislators directly in 
their own persons, and the inferior pertion do se by means of repre- 
sentatives, leaving no political influence whatever to the majority of 
the people. It is the genius of this form of government to confer priv- 
ileges on classes ; and henee the highest members of the ruling body 
easily induced the king to bestow on them the character of nobility, 
and the right of hereditary legislation ; but as the great principle of 
doing to another as we would wish another to do to us leads, in its 
general application, to the removal of all distinctions not founded on 
real superiority, the existence of this class becomes, in course of time, 
an obstacle to general improvement. There is one principle, however, 
equally clearly taught, both by Christianity and by the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments—that the only beneficial 
manner of producing a moral equality, is by improving and raising up 
the lower, and not by pulling down the higher classes, possessed of 
superior attainments. As long, therefore, as the class of nobles are 
superior in intellect, moral qualities, and education to the great body 
of the people, their superiority is real, and they would maintain this 
superiority although they possessed neither titles nor exclusive priv- 
ileges. This has long been the state of Britain, and is so, to a con- 
siderable extent, still. In a former Lecture I pointed out that hered- 
itary rank and superiority is in opposition to nature, unless the organic 
laws are obeyed, and that then statutes are not needed to transmit 
property and honor to posterity. Those who transmit high moral, 
intelleetual, and physical qualities to their offspring confer on them 
the stamp of nature’s nobility, and they need no other. 

When the Creator bestowed on us Veneration, prompting us to 
reverence high qualities and attainments, and Love of Approbation, 
desiring distinction for ourselves, he must have intended that these 
faculties, in selecting their objects, should be guided by reason, 
morality, and religion; yet the creation of artificial, and especially 
hereditary rank, which shall enable its possessor, independently of his 
mental qualities, to assume superiority over and take precedence of 
other men, even when these are more virtuous, more learned, more 
useful, and more highly accomplished than himself. is in direct oppo- 
sition to this maxim, and must, therefore, manifestly be an abuse. 
The grand argument by which it is defended is, that, by presenting 
objects of established respect and consideration to the people, we 
accustom them to the practice of deference and obedience, and thereby 
promote the tranquillity of the state. It is argued also, that, by insti- 
tuting a class of nobles, a branch of society is formed which will 
cultivate, as their especial province, taste, refinement, and all the 
elegancies of life, and improve the inferior members of the social body 
by their example. It is further maintained, that such a class is 
natural, and has existed in almost all countries, and must therefore be 
advantageous. In a certain state of society these reasons have some 
weight ; but my position is, that, when the general body of the people 
become enlightened, these advantages disappear, and an hereditary 
nobility becomes a positive evil. 

I beg leave, however, to state, that I do not propose to abolish hered- 
itary and artificial rank by violence, and against the will of its possessors. 
The grand principle which I have advocated in these Lectures, that all 
real improvement must proceed from the supremacy of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, forbids such a project. My aim is, to render 
nobles ashamed of hereditary titles, decorations, and privileges, which 
testify nothing in favor of their merit ; and I regard this as undoubtedly 
practicable, in the course of a few generations, merely by enlightening 
their superior faculties. If you trace the forms in which Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation seek gratification in different stages of social 
improvement, and observe how these approach nearer and nearer to 
reason, in proportion as society becomes enlightened, you will not con- 
sider this idea chimerical. In the “ Constitution of Man” I have 
remarked that the tatooed skin, and nose transfixed with ornamental 


bones, are profoundly respected and greatly prized by the savage. / 
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These are the external signs of his consequence—the outward symbols 
by which his Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation demand and 
receive the homage of inferior men. But a very limited advance in 
civilization destroys the illusion. It is seen that these are mere phys- 
ical ornaments, which bespeak nothing but the vanity of the wearer ; 
they are, therefore, ridiculed and laid aside. 

Ascending to a more refined yet still barbarous age, you find that 
the marks of distinction formerly prized in our own country were a 
full-bottomed wig and cocked hat, ruffies at the wrists, a laced waist- 
coat, and buekles in the shoes. A century ago, when a man thus 
attired appeared in any assembly of the common people, place was 
given to his rank, and respect was paid to his dignity, as if he had been 
of a superior nature. But when, in the progress of enlightenment, it 
was discovered that these outward testimonials of greatness were 
merely the workmanship of barbers and tailors, men who enjoyed any 
real mental superiority, who were distinguished by refinement of man- 
ners, and the other qualities of a true gentleman, became ashamed of 
them, and preferred to wear plain yet elegant attire, and to trust to 
their own manners and the discrimination of the public, for being 
recognized as of supérior rank, and being treated accordingly; and 
they have been completely successful. A gentleman in the trappings 
of the year 1700, appearing in our streets now would be regarded as 
insane, or as facetiously disporting himself in order to win a wager. 

The progress of reason which has swept away tattooed skins, bone 
ornaments in the nose, full-bottomed wigs, and laced waistcoats, will 
one day extinguish orders of knighthood, coronets, and all the other 
artificial means by which men at present attempt to support their 
claims to respect and consideration, apart from their personal qualities 
and virtues. They will be recognized by the wearers, as well as by 
the public, as devices useful only to the unworthy. An advanced 
education and civilizatiun will render men acute observers of the real 
elements of greatness, and profound admirers of them, but equally 
intolerant of tinsel impositions. 

The greatest danger to which the British nobility is at present 
exposed is that which arises from their own imperfect education. 
While the middle classes have been reforming their schools, colleges, 
and universities, and rendering them vehicles, to a greater or less 
extent, of useful knowledge, based on science and the laws of nature ; 
and while the working classes have been pursuing the same course-of 
instructive and elevating study in works of cheap literature, the high 
aristocracy has been clinging toGreek, Latin, History, and Mathematics, 
as the staple of their instruction, and been fairly left behind. In the 
extensive and important discussions of social interests which lately 
agitated the country,* the i ignorance of the titled aristocracy concern- 
ing the natural laws which regulate manufactures, agriculture, 
capital, and commerce, and which, as legislators of a commercial 
country, they were bound to understand, became the subject of 
universal remark ; while the magnitude of their antiquated prejudices, 
and their general incapacity for comprehensive, profound, and logical 
reasoning, struck their own educated friends and admirers with dis- 
may. The causes of this inferiority are to be found in the low state 
of education in the schools of Eton and Westminster, and in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in which the aristocracy are 
trained. Mr. Lyell, in his Travels in America, says, *‘ After the year 
1839, we may consider three fourths of the sciences still nominally 
taught at Oxford to have been virtually exiled from the university. 
The class-rooms of the professors were, some of them entirely, others 
nearly deserted. Chemistry and Botany attracted, between the years 

1840 and 1844, from three to seven students ; Geometry, Astronomy, 
and Experimental Philosophy, scarcely more; Mineralogy and 
Geology, still taught by the same professor who, fifteen years before, 
had attracted crowded audiences, from ten to twelve; Political 
Economy still fewer; even Ancient History and Poetry scarcely 





* The subject was Free Trade and Abolition of the Corn-Laws, March, 1846, 








commanded an audience ; and, strange to say, in a country with whose 
destinies those of India are so closely bound up, the first of Asiatic 
scholars gave lectures to one or two pupils: and these might have 
been absent, had not the cherished hope of a Boden scholarship for 
Sanscrit induced them to attend.” During his last course, the pro- 
fessor of Geology lectured to an audience of three! If this state of 
education of the aristocracy continues, no ghost is needed to predict 
their downfall. The enlarged and enlightened understandings of the 
middle and lower classes can not worship moral and intellectual 
phantoms, however large their possessions and ancient their lineage. 
Their extinction is decreed, and neither violence nor revolution will 
be needed to accomplish it. Only leave them to themselves to pursue 
their present course of education, and in half a century they will be 
no more ! 

Perhaps you do not perceive that society will have gained much 
when this change shall have beea accomplished; yet I anticipate 
decided advantages from it. Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
exist, and have large and powerful organs. The feelings with which 
they inspire the mind will never be extinguished ; their direction only 
can be changed. When we contemplate the history of the world, and 
perceive what laborious, painful, and dangerous enterprises men have 
undertaken and accomplished, and what privations and sufferings they 
have submitted to, in order to obtain the gratification of these two 
faculties, we may form some estimate of the impulse which would be 
given to physical, moral, and intellectual improvement, if we were 
withdrawn from the worship of hollow idols and directed to nobler 
objects. Men will always desire to stand high in rank, to be tespected, 
and to be treated with consideration by their fellow-men, but their 
notions of what constitutes nobility and high rank will be elevated, as 
their minds become enlightened. As formerly remarked, under the 
system of nature, a family would esteem itself noble when it was 
able to show in its genealogy a long line of healthy, handsome, refined, 
moral, intelligent, and useful men and women, with few profligates 
and few imbeciles ; and an individual would present before an intel- 
ligent public, high intellectual attainments, pure morals, and refined 
manners, as the foundations of his claim to social consideration. 

If you conceive nobles and individuals of high rank and remote 
ancestry animated by such motives, and setting such examples before 
their inferiors, what a powerful impulse would be given to improve- 
ment compared with that which flows from the present state of 
opinion, when men, overlooking the real elements of greatness, worship 
the external symbols of vanity, and elevate mediocrity, if, sufficiently 
rich, to the station which should be held only by the most able, vir- 
tuous, and accomplished ! 


We are now prepared to answer the arguments by which teeredivery 
rank and artificial nobility are defended, as advantageous in the 
present state of Britain. The first is that their axisveses presents 


objects of respect to the common people, and aecustoms them to the — 
practice of deference and obedience. I reply, that the common people | 


respected the decorations of rank—the wig, the ruffles, and the waist- 
coats of the last century—only while they were deplorably ignorant ; 
and in like manner they will regard with deference and awe ancient 
titles apart from merit only while they continue in the same condition. 
The moment they become sufficiently enlightened and independent in 
their moral and intellectual judgments to arrive at sound conclusions, 
they will cease to admire hereditary rank without high qualities. It 
is therefore neither moral, safe, nor advantageous to resort to means 
for cultivating the respectful feelings of the people that will not bear 
the investigation of enlightened reason ; the end in view can not be 
attained by such a method. 

The secondary defense of hereditary nobility is, that by instituting 
it, you establish a separate class dedicated to refinement, taste, and 
elegance, who by their example will improve the inferior orders. The 
answer is, that all these qualities are essential elements in nature’s 
(comTmnvED ON PAGE NINETY] 
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PORTRAIT OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. 





HORATIO GREEBNOUGH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
.PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Horatio Grernovor had # predominance 
of the Mental Temperament, which gave in- 
tensity and excitability to his mind, and a 
constant liability to over-act. His head was 
teo large for his body, and his nervous system 
too sensitive for the strength of his constitu- 
tion... He had. all those mental ‘peculiarities 
which tend to keep the mind wrought up toa 
high degree of tension and earnestness of ac- 
tion ; hence he was more likely to break down 
by over-mental effort than most persons. His 
forehead was. large, as the: portrait indicates. 
The ‘lower part ‘of his forehead was promi- 
nent, indicating uncommonly well-develeped 
perceptive powers; and «the upper part of 
the forehead, in the: region of :the reasoning 
intellect, was amply expanded, showing the 
thidker'as well as the observer; the man ‘of 
browd ideds and large plaps as well:as of prac- 
tical, ready talent. The top head is shown te 
be very high'and largely expanded. His Firm- 
ness ‘was unusually strong. His Veneration 
was large; which was exhibited in his choice 
of subjects for artistic effort, and he had also 
a fine development of Benevolence, which must 





have rendered his mind. exceedingly sympa- 
thetical and kind’ in its action. His large 
Firmness and Self-Esteem tended to make him 
stern and determined, self-reliant, his own 
master, and to give him dignity and stateli- 
ness of character. 

His Combativeness and Destructiveness ap- 
pear not to have been large; hence his temper 
was comparatively amiable, and he was averse 
to everything: hike controversy and severity. 

His social organs appear to have been well 
developed, but they were not controlling tend- 
eneies of his charaeter. The upper side head 
appears-to have been large, showing Cautious- 
ness, Sublimity,. Ideality; .Mirthfulness, and 
the qualities of prudence, ;wit, and taste. for 
the beautiful. and the grand, Such.a head, 
under proper. circumstances, will always take 
an elevated rank in whatever pertains. to. the 
moral and intellectual. Dignity, pride, am- 
bition, along with justice, perseverance, and 
good taste, may also be expected. 

; BIOGRAPHY: 3 

Horatig, Greenough was: born’ in. Boston; 
Mass., Septembér 6th, 1805. At»the age of 
sixteen he entered Harvard College; but: pre- 
vious to this he had modeled in elay ‘and tried 
his hand at seulpture.| His first master was a 
French sculptor, named Binon; who was,@ res- 


ident of Boston. During his college career he 
enjoyed the friendship and advice of Washing- 
ton Alllston;-and produced the design from 
which the present Bunker Hill Monument was 
erected: Before completing his college course 
he sailed for Marseilles, and proceeded thence 
to Rome, where he arrived in the autumn of 
1825. Here he formed the acquaintance of 
the great Thorwaldsen, to whom he had let- 
ters, and a cordial intimacy soon sprung up 
between the great master and his Yankee 
pupil. The young man had much of the bold- 
ness of his race in his nature, and he com- 
menced with singular ardor the study of the 
art whose models stared him in the face from 
every corner of the eity. He made. some 
strong strokes with his chisel, but. careful and 
earnest study under so excellent a master, and 
surrounded by many young and ambitious pu- 
pils, from whom he leamed rapidly respecting 
the ‘mechanical part of the art, he worked 
with the most promising success, 

He. returned. to. Boston in 1826, and after 
modeling busts-of John Quincy Adams, Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and others, returned to Italy, 
and fixed his residence in Florence. 

His first commission was from James Feni- 
more Cooper, for whom he executed his 
“ Chanting Cherubs,”’ suggested by a portion 
of one of Raphael’s picturesj,and of whom he 
said: “Fenimore Cooper saved me, from de- 
spair, after my second return to Italy. He 
employed me as I wished to be employed, and 
has been a father to me in kindness,” . This 
was the first original group from the ehisel.of 
an American sculptor. 

In 1831 he went to Paris for the .purpose of 
modeling the bust of Lafayette, and upon his 
return to Florence received liberal commissions 
from his countrymen, principally for busts, to 
which the example of Cooper in no slight de- 
gree contributed. To the same. friend he was 
indebted for the commission from Congress-to 
execute his ‘colossal statue of Washington, 
which was finished in 1843, after many years’ 
hard labor, and. now stands in front of the 
national Capitol... During , this: time he exe- 
cuted, among other original- works, the ‘“‘ Me- 
dora,”? for Mr. Gilmore, of. Baltimore, the 
“ Angel Abdiel,”’. and the ‘‘ Venus Victrix,”’ 
im. the gallery of the’ Boston Athen¢um. A 
second commission: from Congress employed 
him for some years subsequent to this, and in 
1851 he returned to the United States to super- 
intend. the placing in its destination in Wash- 
ington of his group of the ‘‘ Reseue;” in which 
the triumph. of .civilization is. symbolized. 
Many vexatious delays prevented the arrival 
of the work from Italy, and Greenough, unac- 
customed ‘by long absence to the excitement 
and ‘turmoil .of | Ameritan © life; and: the /un- 
healihful variations of the American.climate, 

_ Was attacked by; brain feyer .soon after he had 
commenced a course of lectures on Art, in 


} ness; in- Somerville. near Boston, on the 18th 





















Boston, and died, after'a short but severe ill- | 
» of Deeember, :1852,in the 48th-year of hts age. ’ 
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CATHERINE HAYES BUSHNELL. 





Catruerine Hayes, the.:celebrated singer, 
died at Sydenham, near-Londen, in the month 
of August last. She was born-in Limerick, 
Ireland, im 1820, and early attracted the at- 
tention of>the late Bishop Knox in the follow- 
ing manner, which so mucly interested ‘him, 
that he at once took measures to procure’ for 
her a thorough musical education. Near the 
house of the Bishop, Catherine was visiting a 
relation. The gardens of these houses extended 
to the banks of the Shannon. “ A woodbine- 
eovered bower; near the river’s brink, was a 
favorite resort of Catherine Hayes, then a 
young and delicate child, timid, gentle, and 
reserved, shrinking fron the sportive compan- 
ionship-of her playmates, her chief source of 
pleasure being to sit alone, half hidden among 
the leaves; and warble Irish ballads. One 
evening; while thus oecupied, ‘ herself forget- 
ting,’ and not dreaming but that she was ‘ by 
the world forgot,’ some pleasure parties on the 
river Were attracied by the clear, silvery tones 
of her voice, and the correct taste she even 
then displayed. Boat after boat silently drop- 
ped'down the stream, pausing in the shadow 
of the trees, whence, as from the cottage of ‘a 
singing-bird; came the warblings that attracted 
them. Not a whisper announced to the un- 
cons¢ious ¢hild the audience she was delight- 
ing, till-at the close of the last air; ‘The Lass 
of Gowrie,’ the unseen vocalist finished the 
ballad, dwelling on the passage, * And now 
this Lady Gowrie,’ -with ‘that prolonged -and 
thrilling shake which owes‘ nothing to all the 
after cultivation het voice received; and which, 
in years to come, was to cause the eritical and 
fastidious admirers of the grand opera to for- 
get, inthe passionate fervor of their enthusi-, 
asm,'the*cold formalities of etiquette: Then 
from her unseen ‘auditory arosé a: rapturous 
shout ‘of applause; the first imtimation the 
blushing ‘and half-frightened ‘child received 
that: her'‘ native wood-notes' wild’ had attraet- 
ed a numerous and admiring auditory. Bishop 
Knox was oné of those! unséen listeners, ard 
his correet taste and refined discrimination at 
once discerned the germ of that talent, the 
natural growth of which has so happily proved 
the soundness‘of his judgment.” 

The Bishop invited “her to his house, ‘and 
provided for her instruction under the eelebrat- 
ed Signor Saphio, residing in the’city of Dab- 
lin. - Her first: appearance in ‘public took plave 
in Dublin on the 3d of May, 1841) and’ that 
public diseovered ‘the foreshadowing of her 
ultimate triumphs. In the same year ste 
repaired to Milan, ‘to’complete ‘her dramatic 
eultare under Rorioni; and-in 1845 made her 
débitt” in “Perttens” at: the! paper’ tones yj 
Marseilles. 

Her next engagementiwas as’ Stnerwnd 
at'La Seala, in Milan. Here she fitst appeared 
“as Linda, atid! was called ‘twelve times before 





ai’ sentimental’ plaintiveness; such ° 


the curtain. -' In’1846 
she went to’ Vienna, 
and ‘next year to Ven- 
ice, and thenceforth 
made'a sort of triums 
phal progress through 
the Italian cities. 

In 1849 London 
enthusiastically’ af- 
firmed for her the ver- 
dict of the Continent; 
At Covent Garden she 
fecognized from the 
stage her old benefuc- 
tor, the BishopofLim- =s 
eriek, and hurrying to 
his box after the per- 
formance, fell’ wpon 
her knees, and with 
tears thanked him for ‘ 
all the success she had 
ever enjoyed: 

In 1851 Miss Hayes 
came to America, and 
after the brilliant sea- 
sons here, which most 
New Yorkers. reméem- 
ber, stagred with ex: 
cellent acceptance 


\ . 
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PORTRAIT OF CATHERINE HAYES BUSHNELL. 





through the country, and finally visited those 
irrepressible sonsof California who, at’ the 
close of each evening, used’ to toss’ (their 
nuggets to her on the stage. She aftérward 
visited Australia and Britis Tidiw; every- 
where meeting @ sustained success. “In 1857 
she was married to Mr. William A. Bushnell, 
of New York. 

» She was very “ fair to look upon,” of me- 
dium height; had a clear, ruddy complexion, 
broad shoulders, deep chest; and apparently a 
healthy and vigorous constitution. She ap- 
peared to be a very warm-hearted, affectionate 
woman, one Whose sympathies constituted the 
leading elément of her nature; and who could 
win and rétain the love of all whom she wished 
to pleasé.' Diffidence was the leading defect of 
her ¢haracter; she'was too childlike, and dis- 
posed to look up to those whom she should 


*control, arid failed to exercise’ that well-poised 


dignity; firmness, and self-reliance that give 
power to character, and infuse into the ‘mind 
of the observer the itmpression that she’ feels 
the master of herself ‘and her ‘subject. ‘Stie 
seemed rather to be possessed by, thant to pos- 
sess, the soul of song; to be the’ passive ‘in- 
strament through which its spirit breathes, 
rather than to embody; control; and wield ‘that 
spirit as the instrumentéf ‘Her will." * 

Her leading characteristic as a singer was 
“touches 
the’ serisibilities ‘in a half melanch¥ly,- hatf 
patheti¢ matinet; instead’ of ‘ehrapturing ‘and 
bewildering the senses, or'startling the tistenér 
by the inafésty of itsstfaing. "* « Se 
* Madame’ Anrit Bishop ‘ has’ More® volame 


—_ . . —— 





and strength, but less’ compass,’ pathos, ‘aia 
pliability of voiee than had Catherine: Hayes. 
The voice of the former is majestic, but ratlier 
cold and wity, while that of Oatherine wiis 


“soft, liquid, sweet, blending’ deliciously ‘with 


the sentiment of» nape ey bat a 
breadth ‘and power. 

It must bé remémbered “that Jenny Lind is 
the standard by ‘which these vocalists are erit- 
eised. They are’ great, nwy, ‘glorious, when 
compared ‘with public singers generally: ‘but 
when one comes to the fouritain:héad of song, 
to the Pierian spring itself ;’ whén ‘hi# ears afe 
once blest with thosé ang2lié'tones which hore 
other than the Swedist Nightingale cah' reach, 
all other efforts ‘at pgm = elory-stuttten 
summit appear feebles © « nia 

When Jénny Lind strikes the tyre! every 
string seéms to leap ‘with @ joy so rich and full, 
now rising with a comprehensive atiblitniey, 
how melting aWay into such ‘a bewitching 
sweetness, such Eolian mellowness, ‘yet ‘so 
clear and distinct that not ‘the’ softest’ breathi- 
ing of hef matchless nelédy is fost'to the most 





distant*ear, one stand’ amazed; and bows with | 


a full-sowled adoration beféré the impersond- 
tiotr of ‘all that is ‘possiblein the enipire Of 


song. Jenny Lind’ pluy® with ‘every tote tlie | 


touches as if it were completély ‘her po wet 
nor ‘does’ she’ seerti fo labor up las ‘Wary 


wing to her’ Matehiless ‘flights, but rathe?*to — 


stoop with ‘an éasy” grace as*if her pittions | 
were equal to! vastly moreé than she attempts. 


' In‘nothing did CatWeritte Hayes remitid’ is — 


of 10 whe ehanenene hesene: except in’ the closing 
of the “ Ousta Diva,” from the opera of Norma. 
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This is alike the favorite and master-piece of 
both, and had Catherine the breadth and vol- 
ume of voice which Jenny possesses, she would 
in this piece rise to a comparison with the lat- 
ter. But the comparative thinness of her 
voice, and the consciousness in the listener 
that his conception of what is possible in the 
piece is not realized, is not fully compassed, 
makes one think of Jenny as the imperial 
monarch of the realm of song. Yet it is high 
praise to any vocalist to be able to remtnd one 
of Jenny Lind. Had Catherine Hayes come 
among us before Jenny Lind, she would have 
been regarded as the best singer who had vis- 
ited our-shores ; but Jenny coming after her, 
would have been like ‘the glorious king of 
day’ compared with the gentler queen of night. 
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SELF-RELIANCE AND SELF-DIS- 
TRUST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


[comcLUDED From JUNE NUMBER.) 

Never boast. A character for modesty is 
worth having, if it can be obtained innocently. 
No matter how well founded your good opinion 
of yourself may be, no matter how certain you 
may feel that you have done all that you say 
you have done, keep your own counsel—pass 
for a modest man. You may even be obliged 
to do so at the expense of truth. You may be 
urged to declare what you know to be true of 
your own doings, discoveries, or inventions— 
and this by your best friends, many of whom 
may think more highly of you than you do of 
yourself, or by strangers, who have been puff- 
ing you to the skies—but beware! let nothing, 
let nobody persuade you to acknowledge the 
truth! “ Affect a virtue, if you have it not,” 
or you are ruined forever. The world will 
never forgive you for a distinct revelation of 
your self-reliance. They have got behind the 
scenery—they have had a peep at the wrong 
side of the canvas—and from that hour to the 
day of your death you are nobody but the man 
who thinks so highly of himself as to be the 
laughing-stock of those who think still more 
highly of him. 

With all your self-reliance, therefore, be 
discreet and modest. Keep your own counsel 
and the counsel of your fellows. Persevere, 
and the time will come when you may venture 
to let the world catch glimpses, few and afar 
off, but glimpses nevertheless, of the sustain- 
ing power within you—of that unquenchable 
and ynagnificent self-reliance which to the great 
man is another soul. 

But h@W® are they to whom natare has de- 
nied the gift of relf-reliance to obtain it? It 
is not to be counterfeited, you say. And if 
you are not born with it—or, phrenologically 
speaking, if you have not a fair endowment of 
organic power ble Firmness, moderate 
Self-Esteem, tolerable Secretiveness, ete, and 








no unreasonable Caution, nor a marvelous de- 
ficiency of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
—both indispensable to great plans—how are 
you to become strong of purpose, and steadfast, 
and far-reaching, and self-sustained in your 
plans ? 

Answer: By educating yourself anew. Study 
your own character. That you can do, if you 
have a moderate share of common sense. Find 
out your weak points. Consult your friends 
—hearken to your enemies. If you are 
charged with a want of steadiness, a want of 
healthy purpose, of indegision, or self-distrust, 
depend upon it-you are guilty. On the con- 
trary, if you are charged with presumption, 
vanity, or self-conceit, comfort yourself with 
the belief that people are sometimes mistaken ; 
and that, if you succeed, those who have been 
loudest and foremost in their denunciations of 
your self-conceit will be the first to acknow!l- 
edge your right to be self-conceited. For sel/- 
distrust there is no cure but one; the mind 
must be educated anew—the soul, as it were, 
re-created. For presumption, arrogance, self- 
conceit, inordinate presumption, unjustifiable 
self-reliance, there are ten thousand remedies. 
Every man you meet is a physician; every 
event of your life is a medicine; every great 
enterprise upon which you enter, a specific. If 
you live, your self-conceit will be cured, or 
justified, it matters little which, by the natu- 
ral progress of things. 

But with self-distrust, that enfeebling, base, 
and cowardly temper of the mind, it is not so. 
The man must be made over. 

But how ?—that is the question—How shall 
he be made over? Having ascertained what 
his besetting sins are, let him call to mind, 


| first, that all Beginners are children. Second- 


ly, that to learn anything well and speedily, 
we must learn one thing at a time, and but one. 
Let the distrustful man look about him, and 
watch the progress of children learning to 
walk, to run, to swim, or to ride; then let him 
lift up his eyes and watch the progress of all 
beginners in business—the great business of 
life. Beginners are always timid; yet, in 


| business, beginners are almost always success- 


ful. And it is only after they have become in 
a degree successful—when they have enlarged 
their business—when they have lost their 
timidity, and become over-confident in them- 
selves, or presumptuous—that their star begins 
to stand still—that their credit is questioned, 
and their downfall prophesied and expected. 

Watch their progress, nevertheless ; and as 
they cure themselves of their timidity, do you 
cure yourself of yours. 

The rash child begins to run too early, and 
gets bu into a more just opinion of him- 
self. is soon cured. But though cured, he 
is by no means sure of beating the timid, self- 
distrustful child inthe longrun. Mere animal 
courage is almost worthless. The courage of 
the soul, and that only, is to be depended 








upon. And what is the courage of the soul? 
It is that courage—that fixed and holy confi- 
dence in ourself and in our destiny, under God 
—which is derived from a long course of trial 
and experiment. 

The timid child, instead of rising up from 
his little stool and walking off at once, to be 
caught by his mother, sits still, and trembles 
and whimpers, or faces about, and drops down 
by little and little, and for a long time ean not 
be coaxed into trusting himself. But watch 
him, and by-and-by you find him holding by a 
chair, then standing alone, then trying to walk, 
led by both hands, then by a single finger. 
Study him well, and remember the lesson. Or 
watch the sailor boy when he first goes aloft— 
how timidly the bravest feel their way! how 
bravely the timidest mount the dizzy mast 
after a while! Aud then which is the better 
sailor will depend not so much upon their ani- 
mal courage as upon their common sense and 
their habit of reasoning with themselves. 

The first plunges at once; and would he 
persevere, and think, and reason with himself, 
he would keep ahead all his life; but he sel- 
dom does, and for that reason is often out- 
stripped by the self-distrustful but persevering. 
The second feels his way—gathers confidence 
and by little and little begins to overlook dan- 
ger, to forget himself, and to see nothing but 
one great object before him—duty; duty to 
himself, to his Maker, to society; all three 
resolving themselves at last into one and the 
same duty. 

Take another example. A five-barred gate 
is before you. You are on horseback, and 
have a pretty good seat; but, for the world, 
you would not venture to take such a leap. 
Yet others, no more accustomed to leaping 


_than yourself, ride at the gate; and while 


some clear it with a triumphant cheer, others 
are left in the mud. If you are timid and 
self-distrustful, what should be your course? 
You are urged to try—you are told there is no 
danger—what others have done you can do. 
Don’t believe a word of it. With your pres- 
ent feelings, if you try, you will be sure to 
stick by the way and spoil your horse—to pull 
him over backward upon yourself, or to break 
your neck. What, then, shall you do? Go 
home—go to a riding-school, or betake your- 
self to an open field, and practice by yourself 
or with a friend, beginning at one bar, then 
trying at two, three, four, and finally at five, 
if you think it serieusly worth your while, and 
know your horse. 

Perhaps you are learning to swim. People 
about you are jumping off from high places, 
or diving, head first, with their legs straight 
and feet close together. You would give the 
world to be able to do it. But you are sur- 
rounded by injudicious friends. “ Try—try— 
you can do it!” they say. 

Not for your life! If you are self-distrust- 
ful, you will be sure to fall flat, or to turn 
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over as you dive, and pretty sure to be dis- 
couraged, or stopped forever in your progress. 
What, then, shall you do? Begin small. Go 
where you know you are safe. Do what you 
know you can do; for that you will do boldly 
and that will give you confidence. One thing 
at a time, and but one. Begin as a little child. 
Be teachable and patient. And, mark me, if 
you are faithful to yourself, you will be sure of 
outstripping the over-confident in the long run. 

Do you know that Curran broke down in his 
first speech, and made a fool of himself? And 
so with half a hundred more, who afterward 
became distinguished. The man whose first 
speech is wonderful never makes another, nor 
ever will, worth listening to. Of such men 
there is no hope. Do you know that Frederick 
the Great ran away in his first battle? that 
Lord Wellington showed the white feather jn 
India? Have you ever heard the story of two 
young officers, who were sent afterward, under 
Wellington’s own eye, to make a charge upon 
a body of French cavalry in Spain? As they 
rode together, one grew pale, trembled, and 
his feet shook in his stirrups. His companion, 
a fine, bold fellow, observed it, and reproached 
him. “You are afraid,” said he, ‘“‘ That’s 
very true,” said the other ; “I am afraid; and 
if you were half as much afraid as I am, you 
would turn your horse’s head and ride back to 
camp.” The other, indignant, returned to Wel- 
lington to tell the story, and to ask for a wor- 
thier companion. ‘Clap spurs to your horse, 
sir,” was Wellington’s reply, “ or the business 
will be done by your cowardly companion be- 
fore you get there.”” He was right. The 
business was done. The coward had swept 
down upon the enemy in a whirlwind of dust, 
and scattered them like chaff. Which of these 
two was the braver man? 

“ Pll try,” said Miller. And trying, he did 
what an over-confident man would have prom- 
ised to do, and failed. 

$6 with all the business of life. Try—try 
—keep trying. You will most assuredly suc- 
ceed at last, if you live. And if you do not 
live, whose fault is it if you fail ? 

Begin afar off. Begin cautiously—as cau- 
tiously as you please. Try your strength by lit- 
tle and little, and after a few years—not months 
nor days, but years—you will be astonished at 
your progress and be cured of your self-distrust. 

Persevere. Think well before you begin. 
But having once. begun, persevere through 
good report and through evil report, and as 


sure as there is a God in heaven, you shall 
have your reward. 


—__—» 


Tue best government is that which teaches 
& man to govern himself; the next best, that 
which teaches him how to govern his family ; 
the third, that which teaches him to govern a 
community. 

Wuen a cunning. man seems the most 
humble and submissive, he is often the most 
dangerous. Look out for the crouching tiger. 





ASSIGNMENTS AND LICENSES OF 
FRENCH PATENTS. 


{conTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER.] 
THe ministerial circular published at the 
| date of October 31, 1844, gives to the prefects 
the necessary instructions for the registry of 
assignments. This circular states that no 
right of assignment must be admitted but on 
the production and deposit— 

“1st. Of the receipt showing the payment 
in due time of the last accrued annuity other 
than the first. 2d. Of a téceipt from the re- 
ceiver-general in the departments, or from the 
central at Paris, certifying the entire payment 
of the complement of the tax of the patent; 
and 3d. Of an authentic abstract of the nota- 
rial act passed before a notary of the depart- 
ment; and showing the total er partial assign- 
ment of the patent, whether to gratuitous title 
or to a title for a consideration. 

‘“* Nevertheless, if the patent had already 
been the object of a previous assignment, the 
official certificate of registry of the said as- 
signment and the authentic extract of the no- 
tarial act will be sufficient for the registry.” 

The Same circular adds the following para- 
graphs : : : 

“The preceding observations apply to as- 
signments properly speaking, to partial as well 
as to total transfers, to assignments of gifts as 
well as to assignments for a consideration ; in 
a word, to all voluntary acts by which the 
patentee conveys or extends to others the own- 
ership of his title.” 

‘“* All these acts, without exception, neces- 
sarily involve the previous payment of the 
complement of the tax. 

‘* But the ownership of a patent may also 
be transmitted by other means than assign- 
ments ; the mutation may result from a judg- 
ment in the case of action in claim for the 
ownership of the discovery; it may be the 
result of a decease, of a partition, of a sepa- 
ration of associates, etc. In these different 
cases there exists the right to the production 
and registry of the abstract of the act which 
effects the mutation—the law has not made 
the registry of this act, as it has the acts of 
assignment, subordinate to the condition of the 
previous payment of the complement of the 
tax. Your prefecture has not then to exact 
such payment, but must limit itself to the de- 
mand of the receipt certifying the payment of 
the last accrued annuity. I reserve to myself 
further the examination and solution of dif- 
ficulties which may introduce themselves on 
the occasion of the registry of acts of assign- 
ment or of mutation, and 1 recommend to 
you, in the case of doubt, to proceed to the 
registration subject to the subsequent decision 
of the department.” 

It appears to be evident from these ministe- 
rial observations, that the entire payment of 
the taxes is obligatory at the time of making 
a total or partial assignment of a patent to 
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any person who is a stranger to the patent ; 
but that if it is effected by a judgment in rec- 
lamation, by a decease, by a partition, or by a 
separation of partners, there is no necessity of 
effecting the payment. The administration 
should then only exact the production of the 
act of transfer, and the certificate of the pay- 
ment of the last accrued annuity. 

2d. Licenses.—Artiele 20, before cited, has 
only mentioned* the total or partial sale of the 
ownership of a patent; it has not prescribed 
the total payment of the tax for a license for 
working the patent. Consequently this con- 
cession may be made under private signature. 

But the holder of a license can only be as- 
sured of the enjoyment of his rights against 
either a full and entire assignment of the pat- 
ent to some other person by the owner, his 
agent, his heirs, or his assignees, without 
mentioning the license conceded, or the neglect 
by the patentee of the payment of a subse- 
quent annuity, by conforming for the license 
to the prescriptions of Article 20 for assign- 
ments. 

Thus every holder of a license who desires 
to be in full and entire security during the full 
term of the patent must exact that the act 
conceding this license for working the patent 
shall be drawn up by a notary, that the entire 
payment of the annuities shall be effected, and 
that such act shall be registered at the prefec- 
ture exactly as an act of assignment for the 
purpose, that this license shall be consigned of- 
ficially to the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works. It is only after the 
accomplishment of these formalities that the 
licensee will be regularly and irrevocably in- 
vested against all men. If, however, the par- 
ties do not wish to effect the entire payment 
of the taxes of the patent, it is preferable in 
this case to draw up the license by notarial 
act; this formality accomplished, the licensee 
who shall desire, at any time, to be more fully 
secured in his right, may forward a copy of 
the notarial act, effect the entire payment of 
the annuities, and make a registry of this act 
at the prefecture, to be notified to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. On the whole, 
our advice is, that for assignments as for li- 
censes for the working of patents, the acts 
under private signature may well bind the 
contracting parties respectively, but these acts 
have no legal character, and are without effect 
in regard to others. 


- ——————+- @ 





4. 


Ancient Pavements —Several cities had 
paved streets before the commencement of the 
Christian era; nevertheless those Which are 
at present the ornament of Europe (Rome ex- 
cepted), were destitute of this great advantage 
till almost the 12th or 13th century. It is 
probable that those people who first carried on 
the greatest commerce were the first who paid 
attention to good streets and highways to 
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fadilitate the same. “We are told by Isidorus, 
that the Carthaginians had the first paved 
Streets, and that their example was soon fol- 
lowed by the Romans. Long before that period, 
Semiramis paved highways, as appears by her 
own vainglorious inscription: The streets of 
Thebes, and probably those of Jerusalem, were 
paved during the time of its kings. In the 
year v.c. 188, Appius Claudius, then censor, 
constructed the first real highway—the Appian 
Way—termed the queen of roads. Some allege 
that the pavement of the streets commenced in 
578, others in 584, others in 459. Streets paved 
with lava, havingdeep ruts for the wheels of car- 
ridges and raised footpaths at either side, were 
discovered both at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Cordova, in Spain, was paved as early as the 
middle ‘of the 9th century. Lutetia (Paris) 
Was not paved in the 12th century, and even 
in 1641 many of the streets had no pavements. 
London was not paved at the end of the 
11th century. Several of the principal 
streets, such as Holborn, were paved for the 
first time by royal command in 1417, others 
under Henry VIII., some of the suburbs in 
1544, others in 1571 and 1605, and Smithfield 
market in 1614.— Dublin Builder. 
DP Po oe 
DANGER OF EATING FRUIT. 


Orn Squire H was a very successful 
and substantial farmer in an interior town of 
Massachusetts, and a more amazing eater 
never lived in any town anywhere. And 
especially much did he eat when fresh pork 
Was to be his nofrrishment. Well, at a certain 
time one of his hogs had been killed. The 
next morning there was fresh pork for break- 
fast, and the old man ate most wondrously. 
In the course of the forenoon he ate his 
Tuncheon, consisting of bread-and-butter, 
mince-pie, and cheese- At noon his dinner 
consisted of fresh pork, pickles, mince-pie, and 
the usual accompaniments. His afternoon 
Tuncheon was like that of the forenoon. 
When be came home to supper, his favorite 
dish had not been prepared as part of that 
meal, The old man fretted and scolded till 
fresh pork was added to the substantials. He 
ate voraciously as usual. In the evening he 
toasted some cheese, buttered and ate it. Just 
before going to bed, he roasted a couple of 
apples and ate them. In the night he was 
taken with a severe colic. The doctor was 
with him till morningy-and-nearly wrought @ 
miracle in the old man’s life. The next day 
Bolles W , one of his neighbors, went 
in to condole with the “Old Squire.” 

“Faithful Bolles,” said the old worthy, “I 
like to have died last night. . I’ll never eat 
arigther roast apple as long as I live. I never 
did love them very well, and last night | ate 
only two, and they nearly killed me.” 

Bolles never told this story without laugh- 
ing: 
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A CURIOUS CasB. 





One; evening in the month of September, 
last year, a young man was found on the 
streets by the police in a state of catalepsy. 
He was taken to the City Hall police-station, 
and to the astonishment of the sergeant and 
men, he remained in every position in which 
he was placed, however uncomfortable. They 
pinched him, placed his hands above his head, 
but he gave no sign of feeling. When spoken 
to; he only rewarded the speaker with a vacant 
stare, and was unable to articulate a single 
syllable. On the following morning he was 
brought into the police court, but there was no 
change in his appearance or manner from that 
of the previous evening, and the police magis- 
trate directed one of the officers of police to 
eonvey him in a cab to the General Hospital. 
Since the time referred to above, he has been 
in that institution, and the medical gentlemen 
in attendance have done everything which 
skill could invent for his relief. Months 
passed away, and the man was kept in life by 
food in a liquid state being administered to 
him. The case was one which excited con- 
siderable interest among the medical faculty, 
but grave doubts were entertained whether the 
man would ever be restored to consciousness. 
They were, however, unremitting in’ their 
attention, and two days ago, to the surprise of 
all, as well as to himself, he recoverd the ‘use 
of his voice and limbs. It is said that he ap- 
peared quite frightened at the sound of his 
own voice. His life has been a complete 
blank for the past nine months. He states 
that his name is Ingham, and that the last 
thing he remembers is, that he was residing in 
Quebéc last summer; but in regard to his 
coming to Toronto he can give no informa- 
tion whatever. The case is certainly a curi- 
ous one, and has caused considerable discys- 
sion among the medical gentlemen of the city. 
— Toronto Globe. 

a ee 
THE SOLDIER'S TEAR. 


Upon the hill be turned 
To take the lest fond look 
Of the valley and the village church, 
And the cottage by the brook ; 
He listened to the sounds, 
So familiar to his ear, 6 
And ibe soldier leant upon his sword 
And brushed away a tear. 


Beside the cottage porch 
A girl was on her knees, 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, 
Which fluttered in the breeze ; 
She breathed a prayer for him— 
A prayer he could not hear— 
But he paused to bless her as she knelt, 
And wiped away a tear. 


He turned and left the spot— 
Oh, do not deem him weak, 
For dauntless was the soldier’s heart, 
Though tears were on his cheek. 
Go watch the foremost rank 
In danger’s dark career— 
Be sure the hand moss daring there 
Has wiped away a tear. 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. 
























































It is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or an obscure origin a matter 
of personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing at 
the humble condition of early life affects 
nobody in this country but those who are 
foolish enough to indulge in them, and they 
are generally sufficiently punished by the 
published rebuke. A man who is not ashamed 
of himself need not be ashamed of his’ early 
condition. 

It did not happen to me to be born in a log 
eabin, but my elder brother and sisters were 
born in a log eabin, raised among the snow 
drifts of New Hampshire at a period so early 
that when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney, and curled over’ the frozen hill, 
there was no evidence of a white man’s 
habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist; 
I make it an atnual visit. -I carry my ehils 
dren to it, to teach them the hardships endured 
by the generations which have -gone before 
them. TI love to dwell on the tender recollec 
tions, the kindred ties, the early affections, ‘and 
the narrations and ‘incidents which’ mingle 
with all I know of this primitive family abode. 
I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it ‘are now among the living ; and if 
I ever fail. im affectionate veneration for him 
who raised it, and defended it against savage 
violence and destraction, cherished all the 
domestic virtues beneath its roof, and through 
the fire and blood of seven years’ revolutionary 
war shrank from no toil, no sacrifice, to serve 
his country and to raise his childten to a con- 
dition better than his own, may my name and 
the name of my posterity be blotted for ever 
from the memory of mankind.— Daniel Web- 
ster. 

STARTLING PRBEVISION: 


A apy in America dreamed that an aged 
female relative had been murdered by a black 
servant; and the dream, occurred more than 
once. She was then so much impressed by it 
that she went to the honse of the lady. to 
whom it related, and prevailed upon a gentle- 
man to watch in an adjoining reom during thie 
following night. About three o’clock in the 
morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on 
the stairs, left his place of concealment, and 
met the servant carrying up a quantity of 
coals, Being questioned.as to where he was 
going, he replied, in a confused and hurried 
manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 
tress’s fire, which, at three o’clock in the 
morning, in the middle of summer, was evi- 
dently impossible, and, on further investiga- 
tion, a strong knife was found concealed 
beneath the coals. This narrative, remark- 
able as it is, is not given in sufficient detail. 
It does not intimate whether the lady who 
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dreamed knew or not, at the time, that her 
aged relative had a negro servant. Nor does 
it say anything of the subsequent conduct and 
fate of that servant. Nor does it furnish the 
names of the parties. I am, fortunately, en- 
abled to supply these deficiencies. While in 
Edinburgh, in October, 1858, I had occasion 
to submit this chapter to a lady—the daughter 
of a distinguished statesman, and herself well- 
known by numerous and successful works— 
who, in returning it to me, kindly appended 
to the above narrative the following note— 
“ This lady was Mrs. Rutherford, of Egerton, 
grandaunt of Sir Walter Scott; and I have 
myself heard the story from the family. The 
lady who dreamed was the daughter of Mr. 
Rutherford, then absent from home. On her 
return she was astonished, on entering her 
mother’s house, to meet the very black ser- 
vant whom she had seen in her dream, as he 
had been engaged during her absence, This 
man was, long afterward, hung for murder; 
and, before his execution, he confessed that 
he had intended to assassinate Mrs. Ruther- 
ford.’ The story, with this attesting voucher 
—giving the names of the persons referred to, 
and supplying particulars which greatly add 
to the value of the illustration—is, | think, the 
very strongest example of prevision in a dream 
I ever met with. 


ee 
An old sea-captain said he never knew but 
one man who had a good excuse for going to 


sea ; and that was Noah, for had he remained 
on shore he would have been drowned. 


nh ee 
TRUE POBTRY. 





[For —y — ie and beauty of simile, the following lines 
from the pen of Charles Mackey chailenge the whoie 
world of poesy.] 

How many thoughts I give thee! 
Come hither on the grass, 
And if thou’lt count unfailmg 
The green blades as we pass; 
Or the leaves that sigh and tremble 
To the sweet wind of the west, 
Or the rippling of the river, 
Or the sutbeams on its breast, 
Pil. count the thoughts I give thee, 
My beautiful, my best! 


How many joys I owe thee! 
Come sit where seas run high, 
And count the heaving billows, 
That bredk on the shore and die— 
Or the grains of sand they fondle, 
When the storms are overblown, 
Or the pearls in the deep-sea caverns, 
Or the stars in the milky zone, 
And I'll count the joys I owe thee, 
My beautiful, my own! 


And how much love I proffer! 
Come, scoop the ocean dry, 
Or weigh in thy tiny balance 
The star ships of the sky; 
Or twine around thy fingers 
‘The sunlight streaming wide © 
Or fold it in thy bosom, 
While the world is dark beside ; 
And FM tel how much I 'love thee, ° 
‘My beautiful, my bridet at 


“BITE BIGGER, BILLY!” 


A creat friend of th the children, Mrs. Gil- 
dersleeve, Buffalo, N. Y., contributes the fol- 
lowing touching and beautiful incident to the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departinent of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Walking down the sireét, we saw two very 
ragged boys with bare toes, red and shining. 
and tattered clothes, upon which the soil of 
jong wear lay thick and dingy. They ‘were 
“few and far between’’—only jacket and 
trowsers—and these solitary garments were 
very unneighborly, and objected to a union, 
however strongly the autumn winds hinted at 
the comfort of such an arrangement. One of 
the boys was perfectly jubilant’ over a half- 
withered bunch of flowers which some person 
had cast away. 

“ Say, Billy, warn’t somebody real good to 
drop these ere posies jest where I could find 
’em, and they’s so pooty and nice! Look 
sharp, Billy, and maybe you’ll find some- 
thing, bimeby. Oh, jolly! Billy, if here ain’t 
most ‘half a peach, and ’taint much dirty, 
neither. -’Cause you hain’t got no peach you 
may bite first. Bite bigger, Billy, maybe 
we'll find anothief ’fore long.” 

That boy was not cold, nor poor, and never 
will be; his heart will keep him warm, and 
if men and women forsake him, the very 
angels will feed him and close their wings 
about him. 

“Bite bigger, Billy, ‘maybe ‘we'll ‘ find 
another fore long.”’ 

What a hopefal little soul! | If he finds his 
unselfishness illy repaid, he will not turn 
misanthrope, for God made him to be a “ man,” 
one to bear his own burdens uncomplainingly, 
and help his fellows besides. ‘Want can not 
crash such a spirit, nor filth stain it, for with- 
in and about him the spirit of the Christ- 
child dwelleth always. 

—————»>-— oe 


Tue Gtory or a Laven.—After all, what 
a capital, kindly, honest, jolly, glorious thing 
a laugh is! what a febrifuge, what an exor- 
ciser of evil spirits! Better than walk before 
breakfast, or nap after dinner. How it shuts 
the ihouth of malice, and: opens the brows of 
kindness ! 

Whether it ‘discovers the gums of Ladd 
or age, the grinders of folly or the pearls of 
beauty ; whether it racks the sides or dis- 
figures the countenance of vulgarity, or dim- 
ples the visage or moistens the eyes of refine- 
ment, in all its phases, and in all faces, con- 
torting, relaxing, overwhelming, convulsing, 
throwing the human countenance into some- 
thing approximate to Billy Button’s transfor- 
mation ; under every circumstance, and every- 
where, a laugh is a good thing. 

«A thing of beauty” is a “joy forever.’ 
There is no remorse_in it. It leaves. no. sting 
-—except in.the sides, and that goes off—even 
a single unpartieipated laugh. If there is 
one laugher and one witness, there are’ forth- 
with two laughers, and so en. The convul- 
sion is‘propagated like sound. What a ibles 





it is when it becomes epidemic ! ! 











HOW. THE WORLD IS GOVERNED. 


Turre are about one hundred ‘separately 
organized governments in the world at the present 
time. Nearly one half are monareliies in Europe, 
and of these a large proportion are petty princi- 
palities and dukedoms, coriaining, altogether; 
about six millians of inbabitants. Of the governs 
ments of Europe, Great Britain is a limiged mon- 
archy ; France is nominally consti » but in 
reality an absolute monarchy ; Russia and Austria 
are absolute; Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia are 
limited, with two chambers of deputies. There 
are only four republics in Europe—fwitzerland, 
San Marino, Montenegro, and Andorne. The 
three latter contain an aggregaté population of 
not over 120,000 people. Switzerland, secure in 
her mountain fastness, is now, by common consent, 
left unmolested. 

The governments of Asia are’ all absolute des- 
potisms. Thibet has the name.of being @ hie- 
rarchy, but differs in no practical sense froma 
despotism. 

In Africa, the Barbary States, and all the 
various negro tribes, of whatever name, are ruled 
despotically, except Liberia, which is republican, 
and may be an opening wedge of civilization on 
that continent. 

The great islands in the Southern and Pacific 
oceans are mostly independent and despotic—such 
as Japan, with a population of’ 20000,000, and 
Madagascar containing about 5,000,000. The 
Sandwich and Society islands are limited mon- 
archies, and the other islands in the Southern and 
Pacific oceans belong mostly to the differenr 
European powers, and are ruled according to their 
respective forms of government. 

On the American continent, there is but one 
monarchical government — that of Brazil—which 
is, however, liberally constitutional. ‘In the three 
great geographical divisions of America there are 
now eighteen separate republics. 


eg ag th 


PARODY ON. THE DESTRUCTION OP 
SENACHERIB.~. 


Tue sheriff came down like a cat on strange kits; 
His pockets were full of attachments and writs ; 
And the sound of bis voice was as drear ag the dun 
That makes a poor debtor in haste cut and run. 
And there stood the priating-press atill as a dream, 
Propelled by no muscle, unawakened by steam ; 
The furnace unlighted, the engine unheard, 

The cylinder empty, the piston uvatirred ; 

And there lay the foolscap unwritten and pale, 
Upon it no étem, no leader, no tale ; 

The lamps were unlighted, the sanctum wnat 
‘With rust on the s-éssors and dust in the quill; 
And there lay the Aorse with n> paper upon’t, 

No rute in the stick and no ink'in the fount; 

The cases were empty of letter and spece, 


“No sheets on the bank and no form. in the chase; 


The platten was still and the carriage moved not, 

No form in the lye-though, no lye in the pot; 

The proof uncorrected, the leader unwrit, 

The mai et unlified, the planer unbit. 

For the Augel of Death—the Evangel of Law— 

Had found in thé 7rue California a flaw, 

And the journal, alas! like the swordfish that flew, 

Felt death in the touch, and turned corpse-like and 
blue; 

And there lay the mighty Colossus of Rhodes, 

With brass quite sufficient for nine hundred loads, 

And the gtory of Caxton, in spite of his rhymes, 

| Hath perished like frostwork, for want of the dimes; - 
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(conTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTY-THREE.] 

nobility, and that after a certain stage of social enlightenment has 
been reached, they will be assiduously cultivated for their own sake, 
and for the distinction which they will confer ; and that, therefore, 
patents of nobility, to preserve individuals who lack these high attain- 
ments in their minds, in possession of the outward advantages gen- 
erally attending them, are not necessary for social welfare. I ama 
strong advocate for refinement, and clearly perceive that the higher 
classes possess much more of it than the middle and lower ranks ; 
and viewing it as one important element in a truly excellent and 
noble character, I am anxious to see it prized and more generally 
cultivated by the lower grades. But the best way to bring about this 
result is to dissipate the essentially vulgar illusion, that descent, 
title, of any artificial or accidental cireumstance, can produce it, or 
ean exclude any individual from attaining it; and thereby induce all 
to esteem it for its own sake, and to respect those only who really 
possess it. 

The third argument in favor of hereditary and artificial rank is, that 
the admiration of it is natural, and has existed in all ages and countries, 
and that it must, therefore, be beneficial. I have already explained 
that the faculties of Veneration, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
are all natural, and that one of their tendencies is to respect and 
esteem ancient descent and superior qualities. The only difference 
between the admirers of things as they are and myself consists in this 
—that they present artificial objects to which these faculties may be 
directed, and which objects, when examined by reason, are found to be 
unworthy of enlightened regard, whereas I propose to have them 
directed only according to reason, to objecis pleasing at once to the 
understanding, to the moral sentiments, and to these faculties them- 
selves, and beneficial to society. 

At present, it is the interest of artificial nobles to keep the people 
ignorant, rude, and superstitious ; because men in such a condition are 
best fitted to worship idols ; and accordingly the agricultural laborers, 
who are placed by Providence directly under the influence of the 
landed aristocracy, have, as a class, been most thoroughly neglected. 
While the lords of the soil have been wallowing in luxury, they, the 
instruments of their wealth and power, have been allowed to pine in 
abject poverty and ignorance. And the most purely aristocratic, un- 
intellectual, and poorly gifted among peers have always been the 
greatest opponents of the emancipation, education, and elevation of 
the people ; while, on the contrary, all the truly noble minds born 
among the afistocracy—those on whom nature has set the stamp of 
moral as well as intellectual greatness—have been their friends and 
willing benefactors. If there were no nobility except that of nature, 
her nobles would be prompted by interest as well as inclination to 
promote’ the improvement, and elevation of all classes, because they 
would feel that their own rank, happiness, and usefulness depended 
on having a@ cultivated, discriminating, moral, and intellectual com- 
munity for their associates and admirers. 

I have dwelt on this subject longer than some of you may consider 
to have been necessary ; but the same principles have a wide appli- 
cation. They lead us to the conclusion, that hereditary entails, as 
constituted in Scotland, ought also to be abolished. In England, an 
entail is limited to the lives of the heirs in exigsence at the time when 
it is exeeuted ; but in Scotland it may extend to perpetuity, if heirs 
exist so long. In this country an entail is a deed in law executed by 
the proprietor of an estate, by which he calls a certain series of heirs, 
without limitation, to enjoyment of the rents, or produce, or possession 
of the land, but without allowing to any one of them a right of prop- 
erty in itself. None of them can sell the estate, or burden it with 
debt, beyond his own lifetime, or give it to a different order of heirs 
from that pointed out in the deed of entail. If, for example, the prop- 
erty be destined to heirs-male, the present possessor may have a 


daughter who is the apple of his eye and the treasure of his heart, 


and no male relation nearer than a tenth cousin, and this cousin may 








be a profligate of the most disgraceful description ; but the law is 
blind—the daughter can not inherit one acre of the vast domain, and 
the remote and unworthy male heir will take it all. This, however, 
is comparatively the least of the evils attending entails. Their exist- 
ence maintains in an artificial rank, and in possession of great wealth 
and influence, individuals who, by their natural qualities, ought to 
stand at the bottom of the scale, and who, like the hereditary nobility, 
operate as idols on the minds of the aspiring and rising of the middle 
and lower ranks, leading them to an insensate worship of aristocracy. 

Many persons may imagine that this is a small social evil, affecting 
only the individuals who give way to it, and who, they suppose, are 
not numerous. But it appears to me to be of greater magnitude, and 
to lead to more extensive consequences. It supports, by the sanction 
of the law, the erroneous principle of preserving social greatness and 
influence to individuals, independently of their natural qualities ; 
which tends directly to encourage all classes to overlook or undervalue 
natural excellence, and to strive only to attain wealth, and to preserve 
it in their families, by the aid of legal technicalities, against the law 
of God and the welfare of their fellow-men. This averting of the 
general mind from the real principles of social improvement, and 
giving it a false direction, appears to be the worst evil attending all 
artificial systems for preserving family distinctions.* The class 
which is thus supported has many powerful motives for improvement 
withdrawn from it; it leans upon crutches, and rarely exercises its 
native strength; and, as a natural consequence, it looks with an 
indifferent, if not a hostile eye, on all its inferiors who are laboring to 
attain that excellence which itself despises. A great deal of the luke- 
warmness, if not positive aversion, manifested by some of the higher 
ranks, to the instruction and refinement of the people, may be traced 
to the consciousness that their own pretensions rest, to a great extent, 
on an artificial basis, and on illusions which must inevitably yield 
before an advanced and generally diffused civilization. 

The same arguments which I have now employed against artificial 
rank and entails, apply to all exclusive privileges and distinctions 
conferred by law on individuals or classes, independently of their 
merits. The social institutions of every country in Europe have been 
tarnished more or less by such abuses. In France, before the Revo- 
lution, every class of the people except the lowest, had its exclusive 
privileges, and every town and department its selfish rights of monop- 
oly or exemption, which were maintained with all the blind avidity 
usually displayed by an unenlightened selfishness. The Revolution 
swept these away, and made all France and all Frenchmen equal in 
their rights and privileges, to the great advantage of the whole nation. 
In our own country, the spirit of reform is busy extinguishing similar 
marks of barbarism, but they are still clung to with great affection by 
the true adherents of the individual interest system. 

The brief limits of this course prevent me from entering into further 
details on this subject ; but I again beg of you not to misunderstand 
me. He who should go forth from this hall and report that the great 
object of my Lectures'on Moral Philosophy was to recommend the 
abolition by force of hereditary nobility, entails, and monopolies, 
would do me injustice. The real object of this course has been, to 
show that men must obey the laws of God before they can be happy— 
that one of these laws is, that we should love our neighbors as our- 
selves, or, in other words, that individual enjoyment is inseparably 
connected with and dependent on social welfare ; that, to promote the 
general welfare, it is necessary to render all the members of the com- 
munity alive to its improvement, and to withdraw from them all 





* By a strange coincidence, while this sheet is in the press, the following advertise- 
ment has appeared in the newspapers: “A meeting of the proprietors of entailed 
estates in Scodand, for the purpose of con-idering the great national evile connected 
with the law of entail, and the propriety of an immediate application to the Legislature 
thereupon, is hereby requested to be held on Thursday, the 12th day of March, within 
the Hopetoun Rooms, Qacen Street, Edinburgh, at one o’clock. (Signed) Breapat- 
sBawe; D. Barep, Bart.; James Boswaut, Bart.; W. D. Grvox, of Wallhouse ; 
W. Mackenzie, of Muirton, Edinburgh, $d of March, 1346.” Let us wish this effort 
every success ! 
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artificial means of propping up their individual fortunes and rank, 
independently of virtue ; that hereditary titles, entails, and other ex- 
elusive privileges of classes and individuals, are the fortifications in 
which the selfish principle intrenches itself, in order to resist and 
obstruct general improvement, and that, on this account, they should 
be undermined and destroyed. I have endeavored to show that the 
classes who now imagine themselves to be benefited by them, would 
actually profit by their abolition, by being directed into the true paths 
of happiness and virtue ; and I propose, by enlightening their under- 
standings, and elevating the standards of public approbation, to induce 
a voluntary surrender of these distiuetions, and not a forcible abroga- 
tion of them. Ages may elapse before these results will be accom- 
plished, but so did many centuries intervene between the painted skins 
and the laced coat; and so did generations pass away between the 
embroidered waistcoats and our own age; yet our day has come, and 
so will a brighter day arrive, although we may be long removed from 
the scene before it dawns. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, I have lived for twenty 
months in the United States of North America, where no hereditary 
nobility, no privileged classes, and no entails exist. It is impossible 
not to perceive that, in their absence, the higher faculties of the mind 
have a freer field of action. At the same time, truth compels me to 
remark, that as they were abolished in the United States by a sudden 
exercise of power, and as asystem of equality was introduced as the 
result of a successful revolution, and did not arise spontaneously from 
the cultivation of the public mind and the development of the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the people, the democracy of the United 
States does not present all that enlightenment of the understanding, 
that high-minded love of the beneficial and the just, that refinement 
of manners, and that well-regulated self-control which constitute the 
most valuable fruits of political freedom. In the United States the 
selfish faculties appear to me to be as active and as blind as in Britain. 
The political institutions of the country are in advance of the mental 
cultivation of the mass of the people ; and the most cheering consider- 
ation for the philanthropist, in the prospect of the future, is the fact, 
that these institutions having given supreme power to the people, of 
which there is no possibility of depriving them, it is equally the 
interest and the duty of men of all ranks and conditions to concur in 
elevating them in the scale of moral, religious, and intellectual 
improvement, so as, in time, to render them worthy of their high eall- 
ing among nations. Much remains to be accomplished. 

The great characteristic of the mixed form of government is its tend- 
ency to promote the interests of the classes who wield political power 
to the injury of the others. Ever since Britain apparently attained 
freedom, there has been an evident system of legislating for the 
advantage and gratification of the dominant class. The laws of pri- 
mogeniture, of entails, and of the non-liability of heritable property in 
legacy-duty ; the game-laws, the corn-laws, and the heavy duties 
imposed on foreign timber, are all instances in which the aristocracy 
have legislated for themselves, at the expense of the people. In pro- 
portion, again, as the mercantile classes acquired political power, they 
followed the same example. They induced Parliament to pass acts 

for encouraging the shipping interests, the fisheries, the linen-manu- 
facture, and a great variety of ether interests, by paying, out of the 
public purse, direct bounties to those engaged in them, or by laying 
protecting duties, to be paid by the public. on the rival produce of 
foreign nations.* In the administration of public affairs, the same 
principle was followed. The army and navy, the church and the 
colonies, and al} other departments of the public service, were con- 
verted into great pasture-fields for the sons and political dependents 
of the aristocracy ; while there were combination-laws against the 
laboring classes, to punish them for uniting to raise the price of their 





* These selfish, erroneous, and prejudicial principles of legi+lation are now disavowed 
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labor, and laws authorizing sailors to be impressed and forced to serve 
in the navy, at wages inferior to the common rate allowed in mer- 
chants’ ships ; and even the militia-laws, aluhough apparently equal, 
were actually contrived to throw the whole burden of service on the 
lower orders. The penalty on men of all ranks for non-appearance to 
be enrolled was £20. This, to a laboring man whose income was 
10s. a week, was equal to forty weeks’ labor; or to an artisan who 
earned 20s. a week, it was equal to twenty weeks’ wages. To a 
master-tradesman, a merchant, professional man, or small proprietor, 
whose revenue was £365 per annum, it was equal only to twenty days’ 
ineome. To have produced equality, the fine ought to have been com- 
puted at the amount of a certain number of days’ income for ‘all 
classes. According to this rule, a man having £360 per annum of 
income, would have paid £140 of fine, when a mechanic, who earned 
20s. a week, would have paid £20, or a laborer, with 10s. a week, 
£10. A great proprietor, enjoying £50,000 a year, would then have 
paid £20,000 of fine, for exemption from service. 

If the operative classes had had a voice in Parliament proportionate 
to their numbers, there is no doubt that this would have been the 
rule; and if so, it would have rendered the militia system so intoler- 
ably burdensome to the middle and higher classes, that its existence 
would have been brief, and means might perhaps have been discovered 
for bringing the last French war to a miore speedy termination. 

In the British army the law allows a wounded officer a gratuity 
corresponding to the severity of his injury ; while it not only provides 
no immediate compensation to the wounded eommon soldier, but actu- 
ally charges him with hospital expenses during his eure. In virtue 
of a war-office order, when a soldier is received into a military hos- 
pital, 10d a day at home, and 9d a day on foreign service, is deducted 
from his pay while he continues a patient, and no exception is made 
in cases of wounds received in battle. See “‘ Explanatory Directions 
for the Information and Guidance of Pay-Masters and Others; War- 
Office, 20th Nov., 1830.” § 283, 284, 

It is argued that impressment of seamen is indiaponenble to the 
defense of the country; but no such necessity exists, if justice were 
done to sailors. Let the country recompense equitably their services, 
and these will not be withheld. 

The great argument in my mind for abolishing impressment is, that 
when seamen must be enticed by high wages and good treatment to 
enter into ships of war, it will be necessary for naval officers to become 


je just, intelligent, and kind, because it will only be by such qualities 


that crews will be retained and authority preserved over them. 
Sailors themselves, by being well treated, will be improved. War 
will be softened in its horrors, when waged by men thus civilized ; 
and I hope that the additional costliness of it, on such a system, will 


* tend to induce the public generally to put an end to it altogether. 


If I am right in these views, the mixed form of government is one 
adapted to a particular stage of civilization, that in which an intelli- 
gent class co-exists with an ignorant mass ; but it is not the perfection 
of human institutions. 

The next form of government presented to our consideration is the 
democratic, or that in which political power is deposited exelusively in 
the people, and by them delegated to magistrates, ehosen, for a longer 
or shorter period, by themselves. 

{ro az conTuvuzp.] 
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Sex mv Eccs.—A correspondent of the London Fic/d talking on this sub- 
ject, says: “In all eggs, whether of poultry or pigeons, there is to be found 
an indentation resembling the dimple in the chin often to be found in our 
own sex, in the round end of the egg. This mark will always be found di- 
rectly on the top or to one side of the egg. If the breeder wishes to select 
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PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY J. P. STOCKWELL. 


Purewovocy is the physical science of mind, 
the brain being an index of the diversified peculi- 
arities of the mental principle. 

Nature is composed of certain attributes and 
relations, each of which is perceived or recog- 
nized by a distinct department of the mental prin- 
ciple; thereby giving rise to what phrenologists 
detiominate organs of the brain. Faculties are 
those mental principles or fanctions which cor- 
respond to the several organs of the physical brain. 
In. other. words, faculties are mental powers; 
organs, their corresponding physical instruments, 
through whieh they become manifested. 

One attribute of Nature is form—another, size 
—another, co’or, etc. ; and so with the brain, or 
mind. One faculty or organ we denominate 
Form—andther, Size—and so on; because each 
mental faculty must correspond to the same 
attribute in Nature, as Form, Size, Weight, 
Motion, Music, ete. 

The imevitable conclusion, therefore, is that 
there must be as many distinct faculties of mind 
and organs of the brain as there are distinct 
attributes in the system of Nature. 

The mind is composed of faculties—and the 
brain, of organs, because Nature herself is con- 
stituted of distinct attributes or principles, as 
being, motion, forms, colors, etc. But if, instead 
of these distinctions in Nature, she was a system 
of perfect_ monotony or sameness, then the whole 
mind would be as one faculty, and the brain as a 
sitigle organ, instead of being complex as Phre- 
nology declares or demonstrates it to be. 

Faculties or organs are distinct—have definite 
limits in the cranium, for the same reason that 
Nature's attributes are perfectly distinct. 

Are not the attributes Form and Size perfectly 
distinet with respect to each other? Form is one 
thing ; size, another ; color, another—there is no 
blending of one into the other.. So with the p)re- 
nology—one organ has as definite an existence 
from another as one attribute of Nature is dis- 
tinet from another, and why not? 

Indeed, the phrenology is a prototype of Nature 
—organ or faculty for attribute or principle of 
Nature; and therefore we must look to the con- 
stitution of external life and being to find a solu- 
tin to the philosophy of Phrenology. 

Ravanwa, O. 
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» Business Revivinc:—We are happy to see 
that business is again reviving. Our, people 
whe at first regarded the issue of the war 
with some doubt and misgivings, have come to 
the conclusion that the country is becoming 
safer every day; and are plucking up courage 
enough to let their money go out from its 
hiding-piace once more. . The consequence is 
& revival of business; oné’ man’s example 
starts another, so that in ‘a very short time our 
merchants, mechanics, and artisans will be at 
their work again as diligently as ever, This 
will help very much to bluat the sharp edge of 
war, and instead of being gloomy and anxious 
speptators ‘of the fight, We shall be doing 





something toward insuring the, success of our 
brave army. He who runs may read the signs 
of returning prosperity, so plain are they, and 
not the least significant evidence of the fact we 
have above stated, may be found in the in- 
creasing number of new business advertise- 
ments. There is no surer index to the busi- 
ness of a community than the columns of a 
daily paper published in it. When it is 
prosperous, everybody else is. doing well, and 
the reverse is equally true. 
ooo 


POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 


We are informed by a subscriber that the new 
postmaster of his place charges more postage on 
the Jounnau than he has formerly paid, and he 
asks us to publish the legal postage. 

On the PoreNoLocicaL JouRNAL, any distance 
in the United States, Oalifornia, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory included, the postage is six 
cents a year, if paid in advance for the year, at 
the office where received, not in New York, or one 
cent a number, which is twelve cents a year, if 
paid on receipt of each number. 

The postage on the Warer-Cure JourNAL is 
the same. 

To Canada and other British North American 
Provinces, the postage is the same—six cents a 
year, payable in New York instead of at the office 
where received. Subscribers in the Provinces will 
therefore send six cents in addition to their sub- 
scription, to pay postage to the lines. 








Go Correspondents. 


J. W. W.—It would afford me great pleasure to 
see in the Jovrnat the phrenological character of Clay, 
Webster, Calboun, and Burritt, the learned blacksmith ; 
also, whether a certain voeaticn will change or modify the 
temperament of an individual. 


Ans. We frequently have letters asking why we do not 
publish such men as you mention, bat, of course, such in- 
quiries come from persons who have not read the Jovr- 
NAL, a8 many have done, from the beginning. Clay we 
published in 1842, Burritt in 1839, Webster, Calhoun, and 
others, from 1+39 to 1843. Were we to re-publish these to 
accommodate new readers, the old subscribers might com- 
plain that we were keeping our pages in the JounnaL 
filled with topics not interesting to themselves, since in 
their files they have the same matter. When we publish- 
ed Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and others of their era, they 
were in the flush and glow of their efforts and achieve- 
ments; now we pulish euch men as Scott, McClellan, 
Banks, Bishop Hughes, and o hers, whose connection with 
the incidents and interests of the day tend to make them, 
we think, more valuable to the reeder than patriots of a 
former generation could be. Nevertheless, we may at 
some future time think proper to Insert occasionally some 
portraits of the distinguished men referred to, for the ben- 
efit of the rising generation. 

Yes, a change of oceupation will modify the temper- 
ament. a 

A. J. M.—What physical and mental peculiari- 
ties would you ascribe to a temp« in which the 


~~ and Lymphatic temperaments decidedly predomi- 
nate over the Nervous and Sangnine? 


Ans The mental peculiarities which we would ascribe 
to such a person would depend upon the shape of bis 
head. The physical qualities which such a temperament 
indicates are toughness and moderation, endurance and 
coolness ; and, with a well-balanced head, these qualities 
would be exhibited in the mental manifestations. When 
highly aroused, the person would exhibit great force, but 
it would require much excitement to cali bim out. 





E_ S.—Xes, we shall be glad (o have you write 


articles for the Jouanat. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


A PERSONAL inspection of the hippopotamus 
may be had, for the present, at Barnum’s famous 
Museum, in this city, where one is being exhibited, 
a pretty fair likeness of which we. give above. 
This animal was captured on the Nile, 2,000 miles 
above Cairo. 

We have frequent opportunities of seeing many 
of the huge animals of fureign cougtries, but those 
who neglect the present opportunity to see a live 
hippopotamus, can judge of their chances of ever 
secing one from the fact that this is the first one 
seen alive in America, and nove were exhibited in 
Europe since the time of the Emperor Gordian III., 
in Rome, in the third century, until 1850, when 
one was presented to the Brisish Zoological So- 
ciety, by order of Abba Pasha. Viceroy of Egypt. 
It arrived in London in May, 1850, at which time 
it was supposed to be only about ten months old— 
it was then seven feet long and six and a half feet 
girth in the middle of the body. It is still compar- 
atively young, and has not attained its full growth. 

The hip us is found in its native state 
inhabiting Afrida. By the colonists of the Cape 
of Good Fiope it is generally termed the sea-cow. 
The average length of the male from the end of 
the nose to the tip of the tail (the latter being 
about a foot long) is fourteen feet, but they have 
been known to be much larger. - The girth is 
nearly equal to the length, and the height at the 
shoulders between five and six feet ; the aperture 
of the mouth is about two feet wide, and the tusks 
are more than a foot long. The body is in form 
between that of an over. fed pig and a fattened ox, 
and supported by four short stout limbs. The 
nose is broad and truncated, and the nostrils, on 
the end and c:pable of protrusion so that the 
animal may breathe when all the body is under 
water, may be closed during submersion. Its eyes 
are prominent, and ad for use either under 
or out of water. The color, when the skin is dry, 
is a reddish gray, brownish on the back and 
lighter beneath ; under water the colors are various 
shades of blue. The female is smaller than the 
male and is lghter colored. They spend most of 
their time in water, lolling about in a dreamy 
manner, frohcking like a-porpoise or wallowing 
like a hog. They trequently pass all day in the 
ocean near the mouths of rivers. They come on 
land chiefly in night, and eat the soft succulent 

on the banks. Though clumsy on land 
their motions in the water are eful and rapid. 
They are gregarious, and both sexes delight to 
con; ate at all seasons of the year in 
nesta: + hap cunsensie under water walking on 
the bottom of rivers for some time. They are 
generally playful, peaceful, and inoffensive when 
undisturbed, but savage when assailed or wounded. 
Its sagacity, though inferior to the elephant, is 
considerable. 

They are hunted for their flesh, which resembles 
pork ; for the speck or layer of fat just under the 
skin; for their teeth, which are valuable as articles 
of trade; and for their tough skin, which is made 
into shields, and helmets, and whips Their yorac- 
ity is very great. For farther information relative 
to this animal, reference may be had to “ Apple- 
ton’s Encyclopedia,” and to the works of Cumming, 
A ivingston, and other travelers, in 

thern Africa. 7 . 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txxus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Tor INDEPENDENT. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Ee" GREAT PREMIUM. 


WE HAVE CONCLUDED AN ARRANGEMFNT by 
which we now offer to any old subscriber a Premium of a 
copy of 

WEBSTER’S ABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Counting-House Edition, containing pearly five hundred 
pages, tor the name of every new subscriber fur one year 
sent us with two dollars. The price of the Dictionary 
alone at the book-storrs is $140 The beok wiil be de- 
livered at our office, or be sent by express. as desired. 
We are happy to say that ve shall be able to send or de- 
liver this premium immediately «n receipt of the order, 
with the money, as tne Abridged Edition of Webster can 
be manufactured much fester than his very large Una- 
bridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” Every family now receiving 
The Inde -nt should have a copy of Webster's Dic- 
tienary. The name of one new subscriber sent us with 
$2 will insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Re-der, send us-your order. 

A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 

Any person who will send to the office of THE INDE- 

PENDENT the names of five new subscribers for one 

ear, or one new subscriber for five years, with Ten Dol- 
lars ( (being two dollars a year for each subscrip‘ion), will 
receive as a gift a haudsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 





Boynron’s Improvep Ser 
Clearing, Self-Packing, Gas-Tight Ventilating FURNACE. 
Four sizes, Nos. 8, 9, 10. 11. Patented August 22, 1854. 
Adapted to ali classes ‘of Public and Private Buildings. 

The above Furnace has now been thoroughly tested for 
the last five years in nearly all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, and is now admitted to be unrival- 
ed in point of power, durability, omaeey. simplicity, and 
ali those qualities so essential in a Hot Air Furnace. 

The provision made in this Furnace for the self clearing 
of the radiavor, and the self-pack‘ng of the joints, are two 
very s'rong points i: its favor above every other furnace 
in the market. Another very important feature of this 
Furnace is found in the smali number of jvints, their po- 
sition, and the manner of their construction. By referring 
to the above cut, it will be seen the only joints are those 


where the rad:ator connects with the body, and the body | 


wih the pet, and these are so far below the top of the ra- 
diator as to be free from pressure. These joints ate pack- 


| ed inside and out. and are made perfectly gas-tight The 


Pictorial Edition, containing fifteen hundred engraved Il- | 


lustretions. 
This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of the En- 
any language. Its price at the book-stores is six dollers 
a half. Every farmer should have a copy in his 
— every merchant in bi« store, every lawyer in bis 
office, Nese minister in his study, Nobody can afford to 
be without 
to subscribe for THE 1NDEPENDENT for one yeur, or 
one friend to subscrine for five years, and you will receive 
this beautiful volume as a free gift. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


¢@ WIDEST CIRCULATING WEEKLY RELIG- 
10US NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD _ged 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


JOHN G. WHIT FIER. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
REV HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HORACE GREELEY. 
WILLIAM M EVARTS. 
REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
REV. ROBERT M_ HATFIELD. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
JOHN BIGELOW. 
WILLIAM PaGE, Artist. 
The contributions of these writers, together with the 
SERMONS 
or 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
which are published exclusively in The / dent, 
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| furnace in the merket. 


form of these cestings is such, that they are not in the 
least liable to crack, and they are made thicker than any 
It is also very low, which is an- 
other great r ] for it, ly when set in 
low cetlars. 

This Furnace is well adapted to the use of Bituminous 
Coal, and has been successfulty introduced at the West 
the past three years. We are prepared to fill orders for 
them at short notice. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & 0%, 
Bead Canal- “at, a fe a few 4 doors east of ’ Broadway, New York. 
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‘FOWLER ANI D WELLS’ J OURNALS. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased, 
Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals : 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


These Journals commence New Volomes with July, 
and have been enlurged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, monthly, one year.................s-+ ‘1 S 
Ten copies, to separate addre-ses, if desired......... 
Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies pe be 
entided to a» extra copy grotix«. Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post- 








make an attractive, instructive, and RK. newspaper, 
unsurpassed by any other in the country. 


Tzxus—Two Dollars a Year. 
All money sent in registered letters may be considered 
at our ri-k. 


Specimen numbers sent gratis. Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of 7h+ /ndependent, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 





Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Jovena.s, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
~ have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


ye aang a 





age. Sp sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications, 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
A New Edition of 
How to Get a Patent. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
revision, and con- 





tains th 
New Patent Law Entire, 
— a many important changes have been 
e. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


Fowier anv WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 








American Frvurr Coirurisr. By John Thomas... 1 95 
Horse AND Hts Diszases. By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
Acricutturat Cuemetry. By Jas. F. W. Johnston 1 50 
CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE 
AMD PMVUIOUIOW. 505.55. SI isk SUS BUTTS 1 00 
Dapp on THe Diseases or CaTTLB..............- 1% 
Country Lire BY CoPRLAND...............0esee0s 2 
Nostu Amerioan Iyszots. By B. Jaeger...... good B 
| Uses anp Asuses or Ain. By Griscom........ +. 10 
ANNUAL Reoister ror 186°. By J. J. Thomas 80 
Every Man His Own LAWYER.............0+.... 1% 
Mysteries oF Bes-Keerine Exrprarsep. By M. 
QU ronda. pce woe o60*'6 G00 «50 90000 ecentenell 1% 
om Fane or Four Aogxrs, and the Money we Made - 
ap & . 0. cnn 0rwgss cnn comece.-s60 s000seneanee 
Pear Cutture. Iis Propagation, —— Culti- 
WO, GOR. 6 Fa 0ssba.cscatetvsonetec -- 138 
CarTsouss oF CHewisTry 0 30 
Domestic AND — Pouttey. Wit sixty- 
five origins! Portraits .................esesses gs-, 4 @ 








GuTtTa-PEROCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 
CHEAP) ST and 
DURABLE JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
ROOFING in use. 
Free and Warser- SoLrm MANUFACTURERS, 
Proor. Appl 
bret ee 
aa 6eut™> CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 
perts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with full diree- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WaoresaLe WAREHOUSE : 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


VaLuaBLe Books ror Farmers. 


Grasses anv Piants. Their Natural History. By 
Camnette B. TGB. < cccces: dasecbeccs bessbaneoee - $1 25 

_ — Cows anp Darr Farmine. By Charles i. 
MBs civics odds éedesss “eden banes 
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By maii, post-paid, = receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Epvcator.—Dryorep To 
Epvoation, and the Menrat, Monat, and Parstoan De- 
velopment of Man. ay fad should read it, Every 
youny man and woman should read it. Every physician, 

her, and stud shouid read it. It ak & wane 
men wiser, healthier, and better. Its circulation has been 
increased by five hundred additional subscribers since the 
last issue. The next number will be enlarged and im- 
proved every way. Published twice a month, at $1 00 a 
year in advance. Address 


REV. A. RB. HORNE, Quakertown, Pa. - 
BakER, Smitu & Co., Sots Pro- 


prietors Menaihctuass of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
RT PARATUS. for Warming avd Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, Fe ate» by Low Pressure Steam. 
2 Descriptive Pamphiets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
BEPAIRING. 


Only Mennioetony and Office— Nos. 4 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New Y 


By mail, 30 cents. 
Our Farm or Four Acrss, 











AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 


Execrro-Gatvanic Batrery, 
CELEBEATED FOR THE OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Purce, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Rise ry toe Wortp. 


—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 

mpt, careful, persevering, honorable, honest, respect- 

1, generous, and should thoroughly “ Know Themselves.” 

Porenology teaches self-knowledge, and with it all the 

Christian pnem, mentas with the modus opérandi of 
rising in the w 5 


Hon. Honace Mann says: “I look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the handmaid of Christianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public bene- 
factor.” 


Rev. Hewny Warp Beecuenr says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made up of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practical 

there is no system which wil! aid him in acquir- 
Ing that knowledge like the system of Phrenology. Prac- 
tical instructions, with written descriptions of character, 
given daily by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New York. 


NEW EDITIONS! 





HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How to WRITE; 
New Pooxer Manxvat or Composrrion anv Letrer- 
girine. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 

Love Lerrens, 
Farry Lerrers, Norges anp Carps, AND 
Farenpiy Lerrers, Newspaper Arric.es ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How tro TaA.Lk; 
A New Pockxer Mayvat or Conversation anv Desare. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
Corrxor ty, Iw Desatine Soctery, 
FPLventty, axp At Pustrc Mrertes, 
ELoqvent ty ; On ALL Occasions. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
mueb u matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; muslin, 50 cts. 


How to BEHAVE; 
A New Pooxer Marvat or Repvstican Eriquette and 
Gurwe to Correct Persona, Hasrrs. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


At Homes, In ConVERSATION, 

Art A Partr, In TRAVELING, 

At Cuvurcn, Iw THe Company or Laprtes, 
Ar Tastz, Ix Covrtsutr. 


This is the book you want. The rroer pronounces this 
“ the most complete thing of the kind we ‘aave ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How tro Do Bustr- 


wees; A New Pooxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. LIndis- 
e— 


Iw THe Countine-Room, For tae CLerx, 


In Tae Store, For THe ApPRENnTIce, 
On toe Farm, For rus Farmer-Bor, 
EveeyYwuere, For aut Business Men. 


Tt teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 
“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” « How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents and Booxse.tens, tn every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Booxs. 


r 

Tue Purenooeicar Bust, 
designed ly for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the 8 of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor, J* may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as +e mg! by mail 
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Now witTHrn REACH oF ALL. 


BP ce Bales 


TE 
CELEBR SELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in ali the principel Cities and Towns in the 
Onit-d S'ates. 





The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manofacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitenes of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manofactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 





Grorce L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portastx Hearers, Water 
anp Stream Heative Apparatus, Krronen anp Lavn- 
per Ranees, Reorrers, Venti.ators erc. Reparrs 
ror THe RaprpowamM Ranoes anp Furnaces. No. 54 East 
18ta Steeet, BETWEEN BroapDway aNnpD UNIVERSITY 
Prace, New York. 12t. 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 


Post-parp Susscrrpers. Patent Press and Book for 
copying business letters instantly and perfecily. 
holesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. 1. 








Tar Pronocrarmc Tracner. 


—A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Phonog- 
raphy, or Shori-Hand. 

his book explains, in a manner easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorough instruc- 
tion in the art without the aid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nography is the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the aid of it any one can easily write out a 
speech, or a sermon. as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to ary young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A RemarKABLE Book. 


Houvts towarp Paystcat Perrecrion; or, The Philoso- 
hy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
tain Bodily Symmery, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life. and Avoid the [ofirmities and Deformities of 

Age. By D. H. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest trutns of 
Physiolozy, aygione. Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of cherlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—pow 





NEW EDITION. 


Anatomical and Physiological 


PLATES. 
By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lectu and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows : 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, laryn 
thymus and parotid glands. common carotid arteries an. 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. ened as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Toe large arteries and veins of the heart. lan 
and neck are displayed, with the wimdpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters aud 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 





| chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 


left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uteros and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
biood-vessels, nerves, and otber strr-ctures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The ali 'y canal let 
exhibiting tho exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerued in digestion, »ve., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, eso, hagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the bil 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the theo 
racic arteries and veins. Oolored to represent Life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sehaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 





| ing fanetion of the surfuce. The most natural and best 


man may become strong, active, efficient—in a word, | 


manly ; how woman may rej ‘ice in the fullness of health 
and freshness, and avorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex ; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect hood or w d. Everybody shouid 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately viscussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself w all, it has ial cla‘ms upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wile and mother. 
Iilustrated with more than twenty pilates, and numerous 
wood cuts 
-A new edition 





is now veutte Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 way, New York. 





EpvcaTion Complete. — Con- 


TAINING Physiology, Anima) and Mental; Memory and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Seif Culture and Perfection 





to any part of the world. Price, g 
bes Soe poets , only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 way, New York. 

“ This is one of the most i ious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of P: the size of the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenlogical 

ns is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. «se who can not obtain tne services 
of —— may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole scrence of Forenolos?, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. ¥. Daily sun. 





of Character. With Illustrations. One large volume. 
Price $2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, Publishers, 


“ « Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the author. 
This is a capital work, and, in our opinion, the best of the 
kind in the English language. No individual can read a 
page of it without being improved thereby. We wish it 
were in the bands of ¢v ae ee 
America.”— Common-; rnal. . 





ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Reporters’ Poonoerapurc Books. 


Hon. T. H. Bewrow said, “ Had Pronocaarny been known 4) years 
ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.”’ 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon, Teacher 6° 
Manual of Phonegrapny. Exere’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 (0 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Rewor'ing Style ........ rb) 
ne oe a Reader. Companon to Pnono Manual 25 
New Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phoo phy. By gley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover _....... ~- 'S 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 

The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Mat, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








A Dozen Reasons 


WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD BEAD THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

1. Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 

2. Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

8. Beosuse it untolds the true science of Human Life. 

4. It = the Laws and Conditions ot Health. 

5. It en you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

6. It enables you in mst cases to be your own Paysician. 

7. Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things 

8. It tends to the correction of all Injurious habits. 

9. 1 s influence in society is in all respects Refurmatory. 

10. Its teachings benefit wae and isjure no one. 

11. It advocates the only possible for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman 

12. Because it was the first journal in the world poles 
before the oa a knowledge of the true or Hygien' 
System of tne Healing Art. 

Puhlisned monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for $5. 

AGENTS WANTED. Specimens seat on application. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING, Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


G2" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


HHT | setting forth all the strong and weak 
io: points of character and disposition, 
+ what to encourage and what to ree 

a | 

Will Aid Young Men 
H 

HHHH | just starting in life, who are full of 

zeal, strength, and courage, and yet 

E | have little experience 




















EE , “=| InGoverning their Passions, 


} E and bringing their moral and intel- 
y EE | lectual powers into the ascendant, 
; EE | thereby qualifying them for 




















x Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
i. “ in which their abilities can be used to 
A AA the best advantage, and their defects 
AAAAA most effectually overcome, thus secur 
£ wy ing the best results of their efforts, 
ah, <<, | And Gaining Honor and 
Happiness, 

7, ea These examinations are given ver- 
DD DD | bally, with all the candor and faithful- 
DD DD | ness of confidential communications, 
4 ry and, when desired, 

DD DD . eas 
DD DD Full Written Descriptions 
DDDDDDD 
are made, accompanied by a book or 
chart with illustrations of the organs, 

a a large and small, with full instructions 

838s how to cultivate and direct every 
Sssss faculty and emotion, 

6S8SSS8S 9s8SS838 

ease 888:8 | By FOWLER & WELLS, 
888883 808 Broadway. 
SYRINGES. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 
“ iy Tubes ““ “ 95 « 
Fowier anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





OFrFricE FoR PATENTs. 


Fow.er anv WELLS’ 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 

Our patent b is ducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEveEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent ce, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the wu ion of their busi When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful nt of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present mansge- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, duriog which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cases 
involving severe tests, and the di ion and soluti 











Tue New Hyproparnuic Faminty 


PHYSICIAN—A Medical Adviser and Ready Prescriber. 
with eo to the Nature, Prevention, and 


of 
ossary, Table of Contents, and lode’, 
Hundred 


library style. Published by FowLer ayy Weis, 808 
Broadway, New York. This great work contains: 

I. ANaTomIcat, PHysioLoeIoaL, AND Hyorenro Dre- 
SERTATIONS. I] d with engravings. 

Il. Tae Nature or Disxasz, Physiologically and Pa- 
ro sn considered; Rules for Mansgubees in the 

ick-room. 

If. A Description of the various Diseases to which the 
Human Body is subject, with methods of Prevention and 
Cunsg, on Hydropathie Principles. 

IV. .————~ — Hemorenacns, Frac- 

ISLOCATIO cCaLps, Bu: P 
other Physical Calamities. Tiustrated.” seis 
V. Tue Diseases or Fumaes, with Advice and Diree- 


tions for Home Treatmext concerning Menstruati 
Pregnancy, Childbirth, and the Manageatiat of Tufante.” 


VI. Tae Warer-Cone Processes fully illustrated and 
explained ; Temperature of Baths, and the Philosophy of 





the Action of Water upon the Human 
VIL. Tue Errgors or Ar, Exeromss, and Drier, with 
especial reference to the treatment of ceronic diseases, 
VIIL Tue Drve-Practioe contrasted with Hydropathic 
and Physiological Treatment. . 


IX. Hyprorssuio Estas.isnuments; thelr Locati 
Formation, and Right Management. . > 

“The New Hydropathic Family Physician” is the most 
elaborate and mae popular work on the subject. 
— a —. have a copy. 

rice, delivered free, or with ta repaid by mail 

only #2'50, The amount may bs tneieeelh ina poi and 
directed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
a. See Agents wunted in every County in all 

e States. 





of difficylt and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


Apvice mx Recarp To Tat Novetty AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. é 
Peevmucmary Examinations 


are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases 
exireme and | co wplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 





APPLICATIONS FoR PATENTS = 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 
APPEALS AND INTERFERENOES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 

which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 

the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 

have been refused either from the want o' a present- 

ation, or from oversight on the part of the jee me me 

might oy skillful management by an experien 
ieit sedt0 8 fn} 


P issue—a which 

is proved by constant experience. 
pplications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
gooreeate and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 

D to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced t at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 

t tion of busi in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most sutisfactory terms. Our 
present ments are such that we b for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be our am ee to with care and 
promptness to te wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 


considered and ; attended to, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 808 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Rient Worp in tHE Rieutr 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Syxonyas, Tron- 
NICAL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, Foreign Pueases, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Works on Heatrn. 


HYDROPATHIO ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Complete 

tystem of Hydropatby and Hygiene. Illustrated 

with 300 engravings. By R. T. Trall, M.D........ 33 00 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATHIOC. By 
e Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 

home practice. Profusely illustrated............. 2 Se 
CONSUMPTION: Its Causes, Prevention, and Cui 

by Water-Treatment. By Dr. thew... sods dbee ? 
CHILDREN: their Hydropathic Management in 

Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew............+.. 15 
ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

lilustrat-d by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans.... 80 
HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty; Showing 

How to Acquire and Retain Bodil connwh 

Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, and Avoi 

the Infirmities and Deformities of Age............ 
WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 

Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 

tions of various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. James 

is x00 60 905500568sencceasncedees cecteens nee 1 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 

ULA, CANCER, ASTHMA, etc. By Dr.Lamb.. 88 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE, 

By Rausse. Translated from the German......... 
DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY, with 

fifteen engraved illustrations of imported s 

from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D....... 1 
HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott..... ° 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

PHEES, By WC. Al, . oo i.cds.pecvccovcsecedeus 1 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott....... of 
FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott... 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 

James Jackson, M.D............+0eceecsees Sueccns 1 

Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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€ Ruby Lips without the use of 
Rosy Cheeks tay be tad fe BINT TO 
Ww PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 





Fow1er AND WELLS, 308 Broap- 
WAY, New York, are desirous of employing Young Men 
and Women in selling their Books, and canvassing for 
their publications. Those adepted for the business can 
make good wages. For particulars, address as above. 
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FULTON'S FPIRST PAY. 


Amone other anecdotes of the first experi- 
ments of Robert Fulton, the following is from 
the pen of R. W. Haskins, of Buffalo: 

“Some twenty years since, more or less—for 
T can not fix the date with more certainty—I 
formed the acquaintance, on a steamboat 
on the Hudson River, of a gentleman who 
on that occasion related to me some incidents 
of the first voyage of Fulton to Albany, in 
his steamboat, the Clermont, which I had 
never met with elsewhere. 

“T chanced,” said my narrator, “to be at 
Albany on business when Fulton arrived there 
in his unheard-of craft, which every one felt 
so much interest in seeing. Being ready to 
leave, and hearing that his craft was to return 
to New York, I repaired on board and inquired 
for Mr, Fulton. 

I was referred to the cabin, and found there 
a plain gentlemanly man, wholly alone and 
engaged in writing.’”’ 

“ Mr. Fulton, I presume.” 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

* Do you return to New York in this boat ?” 

* We shall try to go back, sir.” 

“ Can I have a passage down ?” 

“You can take your chance with us, sir.” 

“| inquired the amount to be paid, and after 
a@ moment’s hesitation, a sum, I think six 
dollars, was named. The amount in coin I 
laid in his open hand; and with an eye fixed 
upon it, he remained so long motionless that I 
supposed there might be some miscount, and 
said to him, ‘Is that right, sir? This aroused 
him as from a revery, and as he looked up at 
me, the big tear was brimming in his eye, and 
his voice faltered as he said, ‘ Excuse me, sir ; 
but memory was busy as [ contemplated this, 
the first pecuniary reward I have ever received 
for all my exertions in adapting steam to 
navigation. I would gladly commemorate the 
event over a bottle of wine with you, but I am 
really too poor for even that just now; yet I 
trust we may meet again when this will not 


be so,’ ” 
——————» os 


Tue following decidedly original epitaph ap- 
pears oa a tombstone, in the cemetery attached to one of 
eur cities. The deceased was an engineer on the 8t. L., 
A. and ©. RB. B., and used to drive an engive famous for 
its speed. The epitaph was wriwen by himself previous 
to his death : 

“ My engine now is cold and still, 
Ne water does my boiler fill ; 
My coke affords its flame no more, 
My days of usefulness are o’er. 
My wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more my guiding hand they heed ; 
My whistle—it has lost its tone, 
Its shrill and thrilling sound is gone. 
My valves are now torown open wide, 
My flanges, all refuse to guide ; 
My clacks- alas! though once so strong, 
Refuse their aid in the busy throng. 
No more I feel each urging breath, 
My steam is now condensed in death ; 
Life’s railway o’er, each station passed, 
In death I’m stopped, and rest at last.” 




















LYMAN’S VENTILA 
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TING APPARATUS. 





VENTILATION OF ROOMS. 


Tue ventilator consists of a pipe. which is open 
at the top, and is connected with the chimney flue 
at the bottom of the room, as seen in the cut. 

In rooms warmed hy stoves, the supply of pure 
air comes in at the windows and doors, and being 
colder than the air of the room, falls to the floor, 
as is represented in the cut by arrows without 
feathered ends; as this cold air comes in contact 
with the stove, the furniture, and persons in the 
rooms, it becomes rarefied and rises to the ceiling, 
as represented by the arrows with feathered ends. 
On its way up it becomes impure by the exhala- 
tions of our bodies and lungs, and, by the draft of 
the chimney, is drawn off from the upper part of 
the room down through the ventilator, and dis- 
charged into the chimney flue at the bottom of the 
room. If it entered the flue at the top, it would 
destroy the draft of the stove. Ina room occu- 
pied by from three to six persons, the pipe should 
be seven inches in diameter, if round; if oval (as 
ia the cut), ten by five inches, with a seven-inch 
round pipe to connect it with the flue at the bottom 
of the room. If the room is larger, eleven by five 


and a half inches, connected with the flue by an 


eight-inch round pipe, is none too large. 

I have some thirty of them in operation, and 
none fail to do well. Some of them havé been in 
use four years. 

A round tin pipe. seven inches in diameter, costs 
from $2 50 to $3; if oval, about $4. 

All who have used it, prize it very highly. I 
think it a better ventilator than an open fire-place. 
It is not patented, and is free to all. 

Ia rooms warmed by a furnace, the ventilation 
should be from the bottom of the room, because 
the supply air being heated, rises to the top of the 
room before it is used. Daviw Lyman. 

Mupp.zrraxp, Or., Aug. 28, 1961. 





UnGratervy Cuitpren.—An Eastern proverb 
which deelares that there are no ungrateful chil- 
dren, is nearer the truth than it appears. It is 
but another version of the Biblical maxim: Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it. The parent who 
does really train up a child in the way he should 
go, is the parent who truly deserves the gratitude 
of his child, and he is the enly parent who can 
hope to receive it in full measure. How many 
parents there are who, after indulging their chil- 
dren's every desire, are sincerely astonished to 
find them making no return of love and gratitude. 
Gratitude! For what should they be grateful? 


For an impaired digestion? For a will uncurbed?* 


For an appetite unregulated? For a heart cold? 
For a mind empty? For hands unskillful? For 
a childhood wasted? For the chance of forming a 
noble character lost? The-e are poor claims upon 
the gratitude of a child. Bring up your child so 
that, at mature age, he has a sound constitution, 
healthy desires, an honest heart, a well informed 
mind, good manners, and a useful calling, and you 


may rely upon his making you such a rich return 
of grateful affection as shall a thousand times re- 
pay you for the toil and self denial which such 
training costs No—there are no ungrateful chil- 
dren, when there is anything to be grateful for. 


Epucation.—Thewald thought it very unfair 
to influence a child’s mind by inculeating any 
opinion before it should have come to years of 
discretion, and be able to choose for itself. I 
showed him my garden, and told him it was my 
botanic garden. “ How so?” said he, “it is all 
covered with weeds.” <‘Oh,” I replied, “ that is 
because it has not yet come to its age of discretion 


and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the 
liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to 

judice the soil in faver of roses or straw- 
berriee,”—Coleridge. 
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